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“These are Sound Principles 
and Will Endure’— 
John Marshat, 


in 17Q5 


N December 26th, 1795, a group of 
leading citizens of Richmond gath- 

ered to hear the report of John Marshall 
on a plan for the organization of the first 





insurance company in Virginia. 
To Marshall, later great Chief Justice 


of the Supreme Court, and already famous 











as the most brilliant lawyer in the State, 





had been given the task of reporting on 
the soundness of the principles and plan. 

The company organized that day was a 
mutual corporation and the principles 
which Marshall endorsed were the great 
mutual principles of ownership and man- 
agement in the hands of policyholders, 
careful selection of risks, and furnishing 
reliable insurance at lowcost to the insured. 

John Marshall’s judgment has been 
splendidly justified. Mutual principles 
have not changed to this day. Mutual cor- 
porations through sound management are 
able to return to the policyholders a sub- 
stantial part of their insurance premium. 


MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE A worth-while booklet on mutual cas- 
FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: 
Accident and Health Liability (all forms) A nag ‘ 
Automobile (all forms) Plate Glas solicitations will follow. Address Mutual 


Burglary and Theft Property Damage Insurance, Room 2204, 180 North Mich- 
Workmen's Compensatior Fidelity 


ualty insurance will be sent on request. No 








igan Avenue, Chicago, II] linois. 





MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 
NaTIoNAL AssociaTIon oF Mutua Casuatty Companies and AMERICAN MuTvAL ALLIANCE 


Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis.; Central Mutual 
Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co,, Wausau, Wis.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New York 
City; Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, I/l.; (American) Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co. cf Illinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 
New York City; Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas; U. S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, N. Y- 
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The man who ‘ ‘buys” 
pre insurance 





The man who buys fire insurance on a commercial basis only, and 
says he has no duties to perform after he has paid his premium, has 
no place in the Mutual System. 


Mutual Insurance means mutual interest — each party to the con- 
tract has duties to perform and must perform them if the best re- 
sults are to be attained. 

The MILL MUTUALS and their policyholders work together. 


The result has been that the Mill Mutual System stands out as one 
of the notable achievements in the fire insurance business. 


NN ee ee 





Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Millers National Insurance Co................... Chicago, II. 





Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co. -_Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association Alton, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ; Lansing, Mich. 











Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............................. Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Co Van Wert, Ohio 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co............................. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co : Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Fort Worth, Texas 
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Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 


The “Mill Mutuals” write good risks of any class. 


If you are interested in REDUCING your insurance cost address 
any of the companies listed above. 
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ORIGINATORS OF 


3-in-One Automobile Insurance 


1.—Full Automobile Coverage. 


2.—Touring and Emergency Road 
Service. 


3.—$2500.00 Personal Accident 
Insurance on the Driver-Owner. 
se RS 
es OS 
It’s all written into the policy—what- 
ever car coverage you choose to carry— 
Tire, Battery, Starting and Towing Serv- 
ice on any road in U. S. or Canada—reli- 
able Touring Information — AND 
$2500.00 protection for the heretofore 


unprotected driver-owner. 


EVERY POLICY NON-ASSESSABLE 
EVERY POLICY DIVIDEND SHARING 


MICHIGAN ms MUTUAL 
LIABILITY “©Y COMPANY 


Resources Dividends 


More Than QAWAR Ge, More Than 


$4,500,000.00 President $3,000,000.00 





District Offices (General Service) Branch Offices (Automobile Only) 


Grand Rapids Lansing Flint Battle Creek Tonia 

Saginaw Kalamazoo Charlotte Port Huron Pontiac 

Jackson Marquette Mt. Clemens Benton Harbor Owosso 
Muskegon 


Home Offices—1209 Washington Boulevard at State Street—Detroit—Cherry 4800 
Industrial Hospital—2730 E. Jefferson Ave.—Detroit 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group Health and Accident and 
Other Casualty Lines 
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HON. ALBERT CONWAY 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


«MR. CONWAY has been the head of the Insurance Department of The Empire State for 
only a short period, but has already made a notable record for efficiency. He is only thirty-nine 
years old but has had an exceptional career in legal circles, being at one time Assistant District 
Attorney of Kings County, and later a candidate for the Attorney-Generalship of New York. 
As Professor of Equity in St. Lawrence University he became well known in scholastic circles, 
and altogether his wide knowledge of both the theory and practice of business fits him emi- 
nently for the high office he now holds. 
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Not only a Railroad Wreck But a Disruption of Business For Manufacturer and Dealer, and Disappointment For the Consumer. 


Domestic Shipments In Transit 


Insurance and Its Relation to the Nearly Two Billion Tons of Freight 
Which Is Annually Exposed to the Hazards 


N 1927, one billion three hundred 
million tons of freight originating 
on American railways were car- 

ried by them and connecting systems 
for an average haul of three hundred 
and thirty-five miles. To handle this 
necessitated the loading of one mil- 
lion cars weekly. When to the first 
figures are added more than a half 
billion tons of cargo transported by 
lakes, rivers, canals and other inland 
passageways, and millions of tons of 
miscellaneous commodities conveyed 
by express, mail, parcel post, motor 
truck and aeroplane, an estimate of 
two billion tons as the measure of 
American commerce is probably not 
far out of the way. 

More than ninety per cent of the 
above represents domestic trade for 
in spite of the fact that the eyes of 
the public are more frequently fo- 
cussed upon our foreign commerce, 
especially when statesmen gather 
around the big boards to discuss inter- 
national debt settlements or legisla- 
tors assemble in Congress to erect a 
new tariff wall, imports and exports 
combined aggregated little more than 
one hundred million tons during the 
same period. True, this comparison 
is not complete since it ignores the 
values of the cargo and the longer 
distances covered by most ocean ship- 
ments. Nevertheless, it is indicative 
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By DAVID McCAHAN 


Asst. Professor of Insurance 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


PART I 


of the vast importance of the inland 
trade. 

Approximately two million three 
hundred thousand freight cars and 
three million one hundred thousand 
motor trucks, beside many thousands 
of barges, steamers and other vessels 
were employed in handling this huge 
volume of traffic. In this connection 
it is of interest to note the growing 
tendency to use motor trucks for short 
haul, high speed carriage of goods in 
less than carload lots, the number of 
motor trucks registered in this coun- 
try being one thousand times as great 
in 1928 as two decades previous and 
six times as great as in 1918. 


The economic importance of the 
transportation industry, the large 
values at risk in equipment of car- 
riers and cargo of shippers, and the 
diverse and numerous perils arising 
from the very nature of the business 
give rise to a need for many forms 
of insurance coverage. 


Kinds of Inland Transportation In- 
surance 


Some of these coverages are de- 
signed primarily for ocean trade 


of Transportation 


whereas others contemplate inland 
needs. Thus has grown up the dis- 
tinction between ocean marine (trans- 
portation) and inland marine (trans- 
portation) lines of insurance. Atten- 
tion in this and subsequent articles of 
the same series will be directed to 
the latter. 


There is no uniformity as to most 
of the “inland” contracts written by 
various insurance companies, but 
there is sufficient similarity to war- 
rant their classification into several 
broad general groups. 


Carriers’ Conveyances — The first 
group comprises those policies devised 
to cover loss to conveyances in which 
goods are carried. For instance, ves- 
sels plying inland and coastwise 
waters of the United States may be 
insured against the customary marine 
perils; railroad cars against fire, col- 
lision and derailment ; automobiles or 
aircraft against fire, theft and colli- 
sion ; and horses and wagons against 
fire, lightning and certain transporta- 
tion risks. 


Carriers’ Liability—In the second 
will be found those contracts protect- 
ing a carrier against its liability to 
others for loss or damage to their 
property. This may be damage 
caused by the operation of an auto- 
mobile or aeroplane, or it may be that 
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suffered by property in the custody of 
a truckman, laundry, cleaner, furrier, 
hotel, etc., for which the custodian is 
held legally liable as a common carrier 
or as a bailee. Some of these policies, 
as for instance, on laundries, provide 
more than mere protection against 
legal liability but cover as well losses 
from fire and various other perils so 
that the bailee can make full restitu- 
tion in event the goods are destroyed 
or injured. 


Shipments and Specific Commodi- 
ties—Under this third heading may 
be listed a large variety of policy 
types. These, in turn, may be ar- 
ranged in two groups, the basis for 
the division being whether commodi- 
ties in general are covered while being 
conveyed by a particular form of 
transporting agency, or a commodity 
in particular is insured irrespective 
of the transporting agency. Such 
qualifications as may be necessary to 
justify the inclusion of any one form 
under a given heading will become 
apparent as the various coverages are 
reviewed. 

Transportation insurance on ship- 
ments by railroad, railroad express, 
motor truck or steamer, registered 
mail and registered express insurance, 
and parcel post insurance would fall 
within the first class. The second 
would comprise insurance on specific 
classes of commodities for which spe- 
cial kinds of contracts, frequently 
called “floaters,” have been designed. 
Included among these are “floaters” 
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on: personal effects (tourist bag- 
gage), jewelry, furs, installment sales, 
salesmen’s samples, fine arts, musical 
instruments, radium, theatrical prop- 
erties, cameras, silverware, wedding 
presents, contractors’ equipment, 
films, etc. 


The present article will be confined 
to transportation insurance on ship- 
ments by railroad, railroad express, 
motor truck and steamship. In view 
of the fact that a shipper may be uti- 
lizing any or all of these transporting 
agencies simultaneously and that a 
single shipment may conceivably in- 
volve carriage by at least three of 
them, it is logical to consider them to- 
gether although the writer is not un- 
mindful of the practice followed by 
some companies in writing coverage 
on motor truck contents, and some- 
times on express shipments, under 
separate forms. Since many persons 
assume they can collect from an in- 
land carrier for any kind of a loss, 
and that consequently there is no need 
to carry insurance except on ocean 
shipments, an analysis of carriers’ lia- 
bilities will precede further discussion 
of the actual policies. 

20s 
The Carriers’ Liability 
ACTORS which have a material 
bearing upon the degree of risk 
to which the owner of property in 
transit is exposed are (1) the nature 
of the perils for which the transpor- 
tation company or companies defi- 
nitely admit liability in their contracts 


of carriage or for which they are held 
by the law regulating common car- 
rier; (2) the maximum amount of 
liability assumed by a carrier on any 
individual shipment; and (3) the 
financial ability of a carrier to pay 
any judgments which may be assessed 
against it. As these will vary accord- 
ing to whether a shipment moves by 
railroad, railroad express, motor truck 
or steamship, a brief study of them 
with relation to each type of trans- 
porting agency is in order. 

Railroads—A substantial body ot 
common and statutory law has grown 
up over a period of time defining the 
duties and liabilities of common car- 
riers. From this, the terms of classi- 
fications and tariffs applicable to ship- 
ments, and the uniform domestic bill 
of lading may be ascertained the ex- 
tent to which a railroad becomes, in 
effect, an insurer of the property in 
its custody. The bill of lading, which 
is prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, is in general use 
for domestic shipments (other than 
of livestock or Government property ) 
throughout the country. Although it 
may be issued on either an “order” 
or “straight” form, the liabilities of 
the carrier are the same except as to 
those that arise from the difference in 
negotiability. 

A uniform through export bill of 
lading has also been prescribed for 
foreign shipments originating in this 
country. Under it, the rail carriers’ 
obligations are the same as on a do- 


The Rapid Rise of Long Distance Hauling by Trucks Has Become a Big New Element in Our Transportation System. 
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Luckily the Wireless and Improved Coast Guard Equipment Have Reduced the Hazard of the Sea. 


mestic shipment during the haul from 
the place it received the goods to the 
port at which they are loaded on an 
overseas vessel. However, that is not 
of particular concern at this point 
since cargo destined for a foreign port 
is ordinarily shipped under an ocean 
marine insurance policy with a “ware- 
house to warehouse” clause attached, 
so inland transportation insurance 
covering the initial rail portion of the 
haul would be unnecessary. 

By the terms of the uniform do- 
mestic bill of lading, a railroad as- 
sumes responsibility for all loss or 
damage sustained by goods in its cus- 
today with the exception of that 
which is due to: (1) so-called acts of 
God, such as tornado, windstorm, 
lightning, flood, fire resulting from 
the action of natural forces, etc. ; (2) 
action of the public enemy ; (3) order 
of public authority; (4) act or de- 
fault of the shipper or owner; (5) 
natural shrinkage; (6) inherent vice 
or defect; (7) riots or strikes; (8) 
country damage to cotton; (9) stop- 
page or holding in transit at the re- 
quest of a proper party, except in case 
of negligence; and (10) certain enu- 
merated delays and deviations. 

The principal limitations upon the 
responsibility of a railroad while func- 
tioning as a common carrier are above 
enumerated, but the shipper must also 
take cognizance of the fact that after 
a given time (ordinarily 48 hours) 
following the giving or sending of an 
arrival notice to the consignee, the 
railroad becomes liable only as a 
warehouseman. In other words, it is 
then obligated merely to exercise or- 
dinary or reasonable care under the 
circumstances instead of the high de- 
gree of care required of it as a com- 
mon carrier. 


On most articles, the railroad is 
liable for the full value, but on a few, 
as for instance, second-hand furni- 
ture, it may agree with the shipper 
on a maximum value of less than that 
amount, and issue a “released”’ bill of 
lading at a lower rate. Most rail- 
roads are strong and financially able 
to pay just claims against them, but 
there may be considerable delay in 
effecting recovery. 

Railroad Express—Approximately 
96 or 97 per cent of the railroad ex- 
press business is handled by the 
American Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., Succeeding in 1929 the Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company which 
was formed in 1918 by the unifica- 
tion of the Adams, American, South- 
ern and Wells Fargo Express Com- 
pany interests. In 1921 the South- 
eastern Express Company was organ- 
ized but its business is confined to 
the Southern Rlaiway and a few 
smaller lines. Both companies issue 
a uniform express receipt prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. This roughly corresponds to 
the uniform straight railroad bill of 
lading as respects limitations upon the 
carriers’ liability, but in addition to 
other exclusions, exempts the express 
company from loss, damage or delay 
due to perils of navigation unless 
caused in whole or in part by its own 
negligence or that of its agents. 

Rates are based upon a valuation 
not exceeding fifty dollars for a ship- 
ment of one hundred pounds or less, 
or more than fifty cents per pound for 
heavier shipments. A provision to 
this effect is incorporated in the usual 
“released” receipt, but liability for a 
value in excess of that will be as- 
sumed if an extra payment of ten 
cents per hundred dollars or fraction 


thereof is made for the excess valu- 
ation. These companies are finan- 
cially able to pay claims, but, as in 
the case of railroads, there may be 
some delay in settlement. 

Motor Trucks—Of the more than 
three million trucks registered in the 
United States, approximately 82 per 
cent are owned and operated by indi- 
viduals or companies whose business 
is not primarily trucking but who may 
utilize them, because of their greater 
convenience or economy, in lieu of 
other transporting agencies. Com- 
modities carried on them are, of 
course, entirely at the owner’s risk. 

The other 18 per cent are owned by 
professional truckmen who may either 
function as contract (private) car- 
riers, or as common carriers operat- 
ing over a regular route, or from.a 
more or less definite center but over 
an irregular route. When a truckman 
acts as a private carrier, he makes his 
own agreement with the shipper as to 
the liabilities he is willing to. assume, 
but when functioning as a common 
carrier, he becomes liable for loss 
or damage to property in his custody 
under the common and statutory laws 
regulating common carriers. There 
has been a tendency on the part of 
leading truckmen or trucking com- 
panies to issue a bill of lading or re- 
ceipt patterned after the railroad and 
express documents. Provisions in- 
corporated in it defining limitations 
upon liability are quite similar. Owing 
to the practice of a truckman deliver- 
ing direct to the consignee, his liability 
is not reduced to that of a warehouse- 
man until forty-eight hours after 
goods have arrived, been offered for 
delivery and acceptance refused, or 
unless the shipment has been incor- 
rectly addressed so that the consignee 








can not be located. The clause fixing 
the valuation beyond which the car- 
rier can not be held on any one ship- 
ment is like that explained for the 
express receipt. There is no uniform- 
ity in these trucking receipts nor has 
there been any regulation of them by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
even when used in interstate traffic. 


Since many trucking concerns serv- 
ing as common carriers are small, 
newly established and of doubtful 
financial standing, some states require 
that they file public liability, property 
damage and truckmen’s liability in- 
surance policies or indemnity bonds 
before they may receive certificates of 
public convenience and necessity. The 
amounts of these are set by statute or 
prescribed by regulatory commissions 
and may vary quite widely. The usual 
amount of liability coverage required 
on cargo in the custody of a truck- 
man is $1,000. regardless of the type 
of goods carried. Such carriers fre- 
quently handle property of much 
larger value so this insurance may not 
completely safeguard a shipper with 
a just claim. Moreover, if a truck- 
man fails to pay his premium, lets his 
contract expire, violates a warranty 
or fails to report a change in truck, 
the shipper may have little or no real 
protection. 


Carriers by Water—The degree of 
responsibility imposed upon carriers 
by water contrasts strikingly with 
that of the transportation ‘companies 
just discussed. One section of the 
uniform domestic railroad bill of lad- 
ing above described applies to them 
in case goods are carried by water 
over any part of the route. It allows 
all the exemptions permitted to rail 
carriers, and in addition grants the 
benefits of the Harter Act of 1893 
and other Federal statutes according 
carriers by water the protection of 
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limited liability. Moreover it specifi- 
cally asserts that the carrier by water 
shall not 


“be liable for any loss or damage resulting 
from any fire happening to or on board the 
vessel, or from explosion, bursting of boil- 
ers or breakage of shafts, unless caused by 
the design or neglect of such carrier” and 
that “if the owner shall have exercised due 
diligence in making the vessel in all re- 
spects seaworthy and properly manned, 
equipped and supplied, no such carrier shall 
be liable for any loss or damage resulting 
from the perils of the lakes, seas, or other 
waters, or from latent defects in hull, ma- 
chinery, or appurtenances whether existing 
prior to, at the time of, or after sailing, or 
from collision, stranding, or other accidents 
of naviagtion, or from prolongation of the 
voyage. And when for any reason it is 
necessary, any vessel carrying any or all 
of the property herein described shall be 
at liberty to call at any port or ports, in or 
out of the customary route, to tow and be 
towed, to transfer, trans-ship, or lighter, 
to load.and discharge goods at any time, to 
assist vessels in distress, to deviate for the 
purpose of saving life and property, and 
for docking and repairs. Except in case 
of negligence such carrier shall not be re- 
sponsible for any loss or damage to prop- 
erty if it be necessary or is usual to carry 
the same upon deck.” 


If the vessel owners have exercised 
due diligence to make the vessel sea- 
worthy in all respects, and have prop- 
erly manned, equipped and supplied 
it, the shipper of the goods becomes 
liable for general average and salvage 
charges even though such resulted 
from errors in navigation or manage- 
ment of the vessel, latent defects, etc. 
Goods may be carried under a tariff 
providing that the carrier shall be 
liable for perils of the sea in which 
case the above terms are modified ac- 
cordingly. Furthermore, the expres- 
sion “water carriage” is not construed 
to mean “lighterage in or across 
rivers, harbors, or lakes, when per- 
formed by or on behalf of rail car- 
riers.” 

Water carriers may also issue “re- 
leased” bills of lading, but since it is 
quite clear they are not insurers of 
the property in their custody, it is 
scarcely worth while to enter into a 
discussion of this or of their financial 
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ability to meet, any claims which might 
be admissible. 
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Transportation Insurance Meets Real 
Need 


ITHER because of a single ship- 

ment of large worth or because 
of the concentration at one point of a 
number of shipments each of mod- 
erate value, an individual or a busi- 
ness concern may have a very sub- 
stantial amount of property subject 
while in transportation to fire, col- 
lision, theft, loss, derailment, strand- 
ing, sinking, upset or a variety of 
other hazards. These combined risks 
are generally much greater when the 
goods are in transit than when stored 
at a fixed location. Insurance against 
the hazard of fire may have been car- 
ried on them while in the owner’s 
plant, warehouse, home or similar 
point of origin, but of course, such 
coverage will not follow when they 
are moved from thence. 


Contracts of carriage with public 
truckmen or steamships may give little 
real security and the protection af- 
forded under a railroad bill of lading 
or express receipt does not safeguard 
shippers when the carrier is acting as 
a warehouseman nor even against all 
loss in transportation. For instance, 
while this article was in course of 
preparation, part of a freight train of 
one hundred and eighteen cars was 
derailed on a leading road as the re- 
sult of a lightning bolt which struck 
a safety switch. Lightning is an act 
of God for which common carriers 
are not held, as is flood, such as that 
which destroyed considerable prop- 
erty in Mississippi and New England 
not long since. 

To the extent, therefore, that any 
loss will fall upon the owner there is 
just as much, if not more, vital ne- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Washington Street, One of the Busy Thoroughfares of Indianapolis. 


Indianapolis Invites Mutuals 


Convention of National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies and 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies on October 7th to 10th 


HAT added touch of pep in the 

September air, is the result of 

the enthusiasm everywhere be- 
coming evident over the prospects for 
the convention of the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
and the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies in Indian- 
apolis on October 7th to 10th. 

This big event has so long been a 
matter of lively anticipation that the 
fact of its near approach is putting a 
large section of the mutual world on 
edge for the actual realization of the 
great gathering in the Indiana me- 
tropolis. 

For this annual convention has long 
since earned a reputation as the year’s 
finest opportunity to combine busi- 
ness with pleasure, and make vacation 
coincide with educational profit. 

DOS 
HE success of the gathering at 
Milwaukee last year, and in 
Washington in 1927, was but an out- 
growth of the long series of other 
convention successes sponsored by ef- 
ficient mutual committees; and the 


preparation being made for the re- 
ception of the hundreds of guests at 
Indianapolis augurs nothing less than 
the best time that the mutual folks 
have ever experienced. 


Leaving for a moment the social 
and entertainment aspects of the con- 
vention, it may be well to mention 
some of the business matters that will 
be covered in the sessions devoted to 
such matters. The past year has been 
prolific of big events in the insurance 
world. For example it was a period 
of great legislative activity. Some 
forty-eight states and territories met 
to make or revise laws, many of them 
having to do with insurance subjects. 
Bills of highly interesting nature di- 
rected toward changing the statutes 
respecting taxes, rating, filing of rec- 
ords and the standing of companies 
from without their home states have 
been introduced with consequences 
which all insurance men should un- 
derstand. 


How these matters were dealt with 
by various bodies and what means 


were taken to see to it that mutual 
interests were adequately taken care 
of, will form a dramatic chapter in 
the proceedings. 


The best thought in mutual insur- 
ance circles has come to see that what 
affects the business in one state may 
also have a great influence on the ac- 
tivities of companies in any location 
and thus for the best interest of mu- 
tuals everywhere, it is incumbent on 
officials to gather at least once a year 
to learn at first hand what has been 
developing in the insurance field at 
large. 


This is true not alone from the 
standpoint of getting information but 
the mutual spirit of being helpful to 
other companies has a large part in 
the value of the convention. No mat- 
ter where your organiation is, a dele- 
gate from your company can contrib- 
ute to the sum total of the information 
given out at the gathering. The larger 
mutuals are by no means the only ones 
who bring good ideas and good news 
to the convention. 
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T is during the discussions that 

some of the best information is 
brought out. Keen questions and an- 
awers flash back and forth and many 
a delegate has surprised himself and 
his associates by the facility with 
which he has handled subjects 
brought up on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Conventions have often been 
responsible for the discovery of talent 
which had hitherto been entirely hid- 
den. At least there can be no doubt 
that the very presence of so large a 
group of mutual folks generates a 
spirit of vitality which is communi- 
cated to each individual. To see so 
many representatives of so many 
companies, all of whom are actually 
engaged in mutual work, is in itself 
an inspiration not soon forgotten. 

Not all the talks, of course, have 
to do with legislative matters, which 
are only one sector of the scope of 
mutual! organization activities. Prac- 
tical methods of going after and of 
keeping business are talked over and 
demonstrated. Local and national 
problems of underwriting of various 
risks are considered in relation to spe- 
cific needs. Methods of accounting, 
the management of employees, study 
of actuarial figures, reports of com- 
mittees, accomplishments of the out- 
standing men in the mutual field all 
have a place on the program. These 
four days are in reality a kind of 
golden cord which ties together the 
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mutual activities of the year. There 
is nothing in mutual experience which 
can quite take the place of a conven- 
tion of such big proportions. Even 
from the standpoint of dollars and 
cents it brings returns that in the long 
run are most surprising. 

Mingled with all the business is an 


element of fun and good comradeship 
that would be worth while coming to 
share, even if there was nothing else 
to the convention. Golf and Horse 
Shoe Tournament prizes are to be 
won ; story telling fests are to be held; 


(Continued on page 30) 


Casualty and Automotive Mutuals 
TO MEET IN QUEBEC, SEPT 26th TO 28th 


VER in Quebec, Canada, on 

Thursday, September 26th, will 
begin the Nineteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Gompanies and the 
Tenth Annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Automotive Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies. These 
gatherings will continue until and in- 
cluding Saturday, September 28th— 
the sessions being at the Chateau 
Frontenac. 

The program for the meetings con- 
templates much of the time being de- 
voted to the presentation and dis- 
cussion of committee reports. These 
cover a wide field and include such 
important topics as Rates and Sta- 
tistics, Investment Laws and Require- 
ments, Standard Policy Provisions 
and the Underwriting Phases of 
Financial Responsibility Req uire- 
ments. A dinner meeting at the Cha- 
teau-Frontenac on Friday evening 


will be attended, it is expected, by sev- 
eral prominent insurance commission- 
ers who will go direct from the meet- 
ing of the National Convention at 
Toronto. 
OOS 

UEBEC is one of the most his- 

toric cities on the American con- 
tinent and in many respects is the 
ideal location for a convention. The 
country round about has exceptional 
scenic beauty and the entire section 
teems with traditions of the early days 
of the colonists. The Chateau is on 
an eminence commanding an inspir- 
ing view of the St. Lawrence river, 
and is noted for its cuisine and serv- 
ice. 
There is every indication that these 
meetings will prove of outstanding in- 
terest both from the standpoint of the 
importance of the matters discussed, 
and the representative attendance of 
delegates from member companies. 
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AERIAL VIEW OF QUEBEC 


(1) Chateau Frontenac; (2) The Ancient Citadel; (3) The Parliament Building; (5) Postoffice; (6) Laval University; (7) The Basilica and 


Montcalm’s Headquarters. 
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Scaffording and Lumber Piles Near Buildings, Have Been a Prolific Source of Fires in Recent Months 


Fires In Uncompleted Buildings 


Hazards Little Thought of 


Average Citizen Contribute Much In the 


Aggregate to the Annual Bill for Conflagrations 


URING the past year, the in- 
D creasing number of fires in 
buildings under the course of 
construction has directed attention 
to a fire hazard which thus far has 
received scant consideration. 


Except in unusual cases, fires in 
incompleted buildings are not 
spectacular. The fires generally oc- 
cur when the buildings are empty, 
and there is none of the excitement 
ordinarily caused by the possibility 
of loss of life. 

But although these construction 
fires lack “human interest,” the 
great financial loss that they entail 
has brought forcefully to the atten- 
tion of business men, the need for 
more adequate fire protection. 

Within a period of two months, 
eleven construction fires caused a 
loss estimated at approximately 
$1,000,000, in the Bronx district of 
New York City alone. The exact 
cause of origin of the majority of 
these blazes will probably never be 
satisfactorily settled. Incendiarism 
may have played a part. But in 
buildings filled with wooden scaf- 
folding, and other readily flam- 
mable materials, it is well nigh 
impossible to trace down the cause 
of fire after the flames have eaten 
the way through the structure. 


By TOM MARSHALL 


With few exceptions, the build- 
ings that were burned were of fire- 
proof construction. Once com- 
pleted, they would have been able 
to have offered resistance to the 
flames. But no matter how fire re- 
sistant a building, during the course 
of its erection, the framework and 
scaffolding, the tile, porcelain and 
other materials packed in excelsior, 
the acetylene torches and salaman- 
ders used by workmen all subject 
it to a more serious fire hazard than 
it will ever again be exposed to. 


In planning protection for in- 
completed buildings therefore, the 
presence of inflammable materials, 
and the necessity for carrying 
through definite operations of a 
highly hazardous character, must 
be taken into consideration. The 
protection of buildings under con- 
struction requires not only the 
most careful planning, but also the 
complete co-operation of workmen. 
If such co-operation were always 
given, if definite fire rules were laid 
down by construction managers, 
and vigorously enforced, it is 
highly probable that a large pro- 
portion of construction fires could 
be avoided. 


Papago during the win- 
ter months, the fire hazard cre- 
ated by workmen is great. Besides 
the danger that arises because of 
the absence of a “no smoking” rule, 
the building of open fires within the 
building, or the use of small stoves 
for temporary heating, creates a 
fire hazard which is all too apparent 
from the number of serious con- 
flagrations which have _ been 
started by these small stoves. Al- 
though the great Fall River con- 
flagration started in a mill which 
was being demolished rather than 
being constructed, the origin of the 
blaze was traced to a small fire 
which workmen had lit in a build- 
ing of the Pocasset Manufacturing 
Company to keep themselves 
warm, and which had not been 
properly extinguished when the 
men quit work. 


Winter also means an increase 
in the fire hazards contingent on 
actual construction work. Dur- 
ing freezing weather, for example, 
it is necessary to heat concrete ag- 
gregate, and the stoves which are 
used for this purpose have been the 
cause of many large and small 
blazes. Unlike some of the other 
fire hazards in construction work, 
this one can be easily avoided. 
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When. the building operation is 
comparatively small, the aggregate 
is ordinarily heated in a metal cul- 
vert or in a section of an old smoke 
stack. When this method is used, 
the heating operation should be 
conducted at a distance from the 
building, and the fire should be 
carefully extinguished every night. 
By taking these two precautions, 
heating the aggregate at a safe dis- 
tance from the house, and making 
certain that every spark in the fire 
is out, there will be little danger 
from this operation. However, 
when the size of the building makes 
it possible, the safest method of 
heating aggregate is by steam coils. 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
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Not only in winter, but all year 
round, stoves, welding equipment, 
acetylene torches and similar ap- 
paratus creates an ever present fire 
hazard. When we consider that 
workmen must continually “play” 
with fire in buildings which con- 
tain readily inflammable material, 
it is probably a near miracle that 
more conflagrations are not caused 
by such equipment. 

OOS 
HE Aeolian Building fire of 

: three years ago, which resulted 
in a loss' estimated at $100,000 was 
caused by the explosion of a gaso- 
line lantern used to light the struc- 
ture at night. Becattse of unavoid- 
able delays in ‘€6nstruction, the 


A Spectacular Blaze in a New Tower in New York City 


work had lagged, and arrangements 
had been made for overtime work. 
Portable gasoline lanterns, which 
had been tested and best considreed 
safe, were set up to facilitate the work. 


When the men quit, the lamps 
were taken to the watchman’s 
shack. There were approximately 
fifteen of these lamps, and some of 
these were still burning. The 
watchman’s booth was located un- 
der the sidewalk bridging outside 
the building, and in the shack was 
a five gallon can of gasoline and 
another of lubricating oil. It was 
part of the watchman’s routine to 
clean the lamps, and refill them. 
On the evening of April 22, how- 
ever, the watchman never com- 
pleted his job. For fire caused by 
an explosion of one of the lamps 
ignited the shack, and then spread 
to the new building. 


According to the watchman’s ac- 
count, and the appearance of the 
lamp founts gave it corroboration, 
he had already cleaned several of 
the lamps when the explosion oc- 
curred. A fire was soon burning in 
the shack, and because he thought 
at first that it would be possible to 
fight it without outside assistance, 
he did not immediately call the fire 
department. But a brisk wind, 
fanning the fire carried it quickly to 
the sidewalk bridging, and from 
there to inflammable material 
stored on the second floor of the 
building. When the firemen did 
arrive, their work was hampered 
because of the sidewalk bridging. 
Their hose streams had to be in- 
clined at such an angle that diffi- 
culty was experienced in directing 
the water. 


The difficulties with which fire- 
men must contend in fighting con- 
flagrations in unfinished structures 
frequently impedes their work to 
such a degree that despite the clev- 
erest fire-fighting, the flames get 
the upper hand. 


Perhaps the most spectacular 
blaze which New York City has 
seen for some time occurred in the 
incompleted Sherry-Netherland 
Hotel on April 20, 1927, For here 
was a fire raging in the very tower 
of a giant skyscraper illuminating 
the structure with an intense light 
such as millions of electric lamps 
could not equal. 


High above the heads of specta- 
tors, and high above the heads of 
firemen, the flames continued to 
eat through the wooden scaffolding 
surrounding the building. There 
were plenty of firemen present, and 





the apparatus at the scene of the 
fire should have been adequate. 
But unfortunately the standpipe 
system had not been completed, 
and it was impossible for the fire- 
fighters to make the proper con- 
nections for their hoses. The 
blaze started on the 38th floor and 
although the alarms were turned in 
early, the fire burned down to the 
thirteenth floor before it was ex- 
tinguished. 

The only fire protective equip- 
ment in the building was the nearly 
completed standpipe system. The 
system consisted of two eight inch 
standpipes, extending from the 
sub-basement to the 23rd floor, 
with one eight inch pipe connecting 
with tanks in the top of the tower. 
Besides the tower tank, there were 
also tanks on the 23rd and 12th 
floors, with cross connections be- 
tween the two standpipes in the 
sub-basement, on the ninth and on 
the twenty-second floors. Now 
that the building has been com- 
pleted it has a fire pump in the sub- 
basement, directly connected into 
the line, and there are also four, six 
inch siamese connections. 

2a 

HEN the fire broke out, the 

system was largely com- 
pleted. The standpipe cross con- 
nection on the twenty-second floor, 
however was not yet hooked up, 
and only one of the siamese connec- 
tions extended to the street, and 
this one was boxed in by building 
scaffolding. 

Because of the uncapped connec- 
tion on the twenty-second floor, 
and also because of the absence of 
adequate siamese connections and 
hoist or elevator facilities, the fire- 
men were not able to fight the fire 
in the hotel satisfactorily, but had 
to be content to keep the burning 
brands, which fell in a veritable 
shower during the height of the 
fire, from causing fires in surround- 
ing buildings. 

For nine hours the fire burned 
down the material hoists, runways 
and scaffolding. The damage was 
chiefly confined to the exterior of 
the building except for the com- 
plete destruction of the elevator 
machinery at the top of the tower. 
According to the engineer who ex- 
amined the building shortly after 
the fire occurred, the court acted as 
a flue, and after the windows in the 
court had broken, air was supplied 
to the flames from the inside of the 
building in such a manner that the 
draft prevented flames or smoke 
from entering any of the floors to 
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Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


Riverside Church in New York Burned Before it Was Finished 


any great degree. The biggest in- 


terior 
water. 


The Sherry-Netherland building 
provided perfect conditions for a 
fire. There was plenty of temporary 
scaffolds, a good draft, and little 
possibility of reaching the flames 
with the fire. 

If there had been a stricter en- 
forcement of city ordinances, the 
conditions would not have been 
quite as perfect. Rule 36-of the 
Board of Standards and Appeals 
requires : 

“In buildings in the course of erection, 
standpipe fire-lines shall be carried up 
with each story after the structure 
reaches the 7th story or a height of 85 
feet, and there shall be provided an out- 
side siamese steamer connection in a 
proper and accessible place, and regula- 
tion hose outlets on each story above 
the second shall be provided as the work 
progresses. The top of each riser shall 
be securely capped at all times during 


damage was caused by 


the progress of the. work, except when 
work on the standpipe fire lines is in 
progress at that point.” 

However, even when the great- 
est precaution is taken, some slip 
may occur which will give fire a 
head start. For it must be remem- 
bered that in a building where there 
are many wooden. scaffolds, and 
other readily inflammable mate- 
rials, that the flames can quickly 
become uncontrollable. Unless 
they are fought early enough, they 
will soon gain the upper hand. 

oOOa 


HE great fire hazard involved 
in the use of inflammable scaf- 
folding was again demonstrated a 
few months ago in the Riverside 
Church fire. The church was 
equipped with fire extinguishers, 
it was patrolled by watchman, and 
an adequate standpipe system was 
(Continued on page 28) 
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The Convention of 
Commissioners at Toronto 


NGAGING the attention of the American insur- 
E ance world just now is the Joint meeting of the 

Commissioners of Insurance of Canada and the 
United States at Toronto. This is not the first time that 
those who guide the activities of the Insurance Depart- 
ments of our states, and the provinces of our neighbor 
on the north, have come together for the purpose of 
discussing their common problems. 

Yet in the earlier days such a meeting would have been 
marked as futile at the outset, because of the great 
diversity of laws and widely differing opinions of the 
sections of the continent represented. True enough 
there is a great lack of uniformity even now, but the 
history of the past two decades has pointed at least 
toward a better understanding in insurance statutes and 
practices. The states themselves have been coming grad- 
ually to the conclusion that the subject of insurance 
deserves to be handled with the most intelligent of modern 
efficiency methods. 

QOD 


OR this change in sentiment, the efforts of the In- 

surance Commissioners have been in a large measure 
responsible. Turning the light of research on their 
departments they have discovered ways and means of 
bettering their service to the people, and by sincere and 
strenuous labor, often against much opposition, they have 
brought legislative bodies to see the needs of various 
reforms. The Commissioners have been too often blamed 
for the existence of conditions which, if the whole truth 
were known, they have struggled hard to improve. The 
office of Commissioner has called for some of the most 
vigorous action and the most clear headed thinking, of 
any place in the executive field. 

Coming before the Convention at Toronto were matters 
of rating, reciprocity, uniformity of practice, standard- 
ization of policies and forms and sundry other things of 
great moment to all who are interested in insurance 
everywhere. A glance at the announced program reveals 
a wide varity of subjects and a high quality of speakers 
assigned to discuss them. A collection of the addresses 
will make a valuable symposium on insurance of the 
present day. 

It is hardly to be expected that sweeping reforms will 
grow out of any meeting of this kind. The habit of 
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conservatism which has seemed to the mass of the le 
to be their only reliable safeguard, still places a restraint 
on any sudden leaps forward in the direction of progress. 
Commissioners must be guided by the evident desires of 
their constituents, and it is apparent that the average 
citizens of this country and Canada have no adequate 
means of understanding insurance needs which are so 
obvious to those who have made an extensive study of 
them. For larger results we may have to wait—perhaps 
for many years. 

OSS 


ET, the Joint Convention plainly shows a forward- 
looking intention of the Commissioners to bring their 
difficulties to a common melting pot where these problems 
may be refined by the heat of a round table discussion. 
During the long history of the office of Commissioner in 
the various states and provinces, the insurance companies 
have sometimes felt that their interests have been over- 
looked in perfunctory routine, and by adherence to out- 
worn custom. But that the situation at present is an 
improvement over other days is a very satisfying fact 
to contemplate. 

It is expected that every such convention as the 
Toronto meeting will mean the added clearing up of 
matters which have been in controversy. In any event 
it may be said for the mutual companies of America that 
they are and have been, ready and willing to cooperate 
with the Commissioners to the fullest extent in the en- 
deavor to place the insurance business on the most fair- 
minded, safe, economical and efficient basis possible. 

In that spirit the Journal hails the Convention as 
another sign of a new day in the insurance world. If 
conflict of insurance practices is ever to cease, this de- 
sirable end will, in our opinion, come about by a closer 
acquaintance of those who are striving for progress and 
a pooling of the knowledge which each has gained by 
experience. Perhaps the 1929 Convention will be notable 
for a great contribution of constructive ideas. 


owen 


That Ounce of Prevention 


ITHIN a few weeks, the American householder 
WW will close the windows, shut the doors, tune up 

the furnace, get out the portable electric or oil 
heater, place matches in handy spots for himself and 
the children to get hold of them, kindle the logs in the 
fire place, and sit down in a comfortable but combustible 
chair with his trusty pipe or favorite brand of cigar or 
cigarette. It is the cosy season when a little fire feels 
good, and warms both the body and spirit. 

From an insurance standpoint, however, the problem is 
“how to keep the little fire little.” Fall and winter make 
rapid changes in statistical columns of losses. Cold days 
set the totals to mounting. The price of that cozy feel- 
ing is an increased hazard which the general public little 


realizes. 
osSa 


SIMILAR observation might be made in other var- 

ieties of insurance. Icy streets, blizzards, the added 
strain which frosty days put on industry, high winds, 
the menace of rough weather to health, all will begin to 
operate soon with increasing effect. 

Good old Benjamin Franklin must have had insurance 
companies strongly in mind when he said “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure”. And the lesson 
is that now is the time to start anew on campaigns to 
acquaint the public (including ourselves) with the 
necessity for taking extreme care to avoid disaster. 
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Life-Lights Against a Business Background 
The What and Why of Education 


ORTUNATELY for me there 

was one vacant seat on the 8:17 

yesterday morning when I board- 
ed it for my daily run to the city and 
its toil. More fortunately the other 
occupant of the seat happened to be 
Wilbur Graham, an old acquaintance 
whom I had not seen for some time. 
He lives in a neighboring suburb, but 
as I usually commute on an earlier 
train—more plentiful in seats—I do 
not often meet him in transit. 

He is a cheerful individual, and 
usually has a good story to tell; but 
yesterday I noticed he looked more 
than ordinarily serious, altho greeting 
me cordially. 

“Why the deep thought?” I asked 
him. 

“Well,” he said, “I have just said 
good-bye to my boy. He is off to col- 
lege. Leaves at noon to enter the 


state university as a freshman. I am 
going to miss him. We have been 
good pals, and I sort of hate to see 
him go—altho, of course, I want him 
to go.- I want him to have a college 
education.” 

“So you were thinking about how 


lonesome you will be,” I said. 

“No, not that.- I will be, and his 
mother will be lonelier than I. No, I 
was just thinking ‘about this thing we 
call education, and wondering whether 
it is worth the money anid the effort 
we spend on it, and what it really 
means—or ought to mean if it is to 
be worth while.” He paused and 
looked at me as if he questioned 
whether I would regard such reflec- 
tion as a needless exercise of mind. 


“There has been a lot of thinking 
done on that subject,” said I, “and a 
good many books written about it. 
But what do you think ?” 

“T think,” he answered, “there is a 
lot of so-called education that is not 
of much account, and the fault does 
not lie wholly or in greatest part with 
the colleges and the educators. It 
lies rather with parents and the young 
folks they send to college. We have 
gotten into the habit of taking educa- 
tion as a routine thing, like three 
meals a day or the morning bath. 
Grade school, high school, college— 
we put them through the mill because 
that is the fashion of our set and 
time. Some of us pick the college 
because its diploma will add to the 
social prestige of our off-spring, and 
incidentally reflect a measure of dis- 
tinction on us, while a lot of our boys 
and girls beg for college because it 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


means four years more of fun and 
good times at the expense of dad. I 
was just wondering what I really 
wanted my boy to get out of his col- 
lege experience, and whether I could 
count upon his getting it.” 

“Why,” I interposed, “a common 
sense fellow like yourself ought to 
find the first question easy enough to 
answer. I assume you want the boy 
to get a thorough preparation for a 
successful career.” 

“T am not so sure,” he replied. “I 
have an idea that I could take that 
boy with his high school education, 
put him into my concern and give him 
a business training that, with any sort 
of response on his part, would ensure 
his success later on. I almost think 
I could do a better job at that than 
can be done by college. If that is all 
I want I am probably making a mis- 
take in letting him go. You know I 
had no college education myself, but 
I have done fairly well in business.” 

“T didn’t know,” I said. “I would 
never have guessed there was any lack 
in your educational preparedness for 
life from what I have seen of you, 
and certainly you rate as a success.” 

“Well, there is a lot I don’t know; 
there is a lot I haven’t got, which col- 
lege might have helped me to get if I 
had realized the worth of it earlier. 
It is that, I think, I most want my boy 
to get. I have never talked to him 
about a career, about success—in the 
sense in which we commonly use the 
word. I have tried to get into his 
mind two things—First, that if an 
education is worth anything it is 
worth everything for its own sake 
alone; second, that education in the 
true sense is something vastly bigger 
than can be had from the best college 
in the country. I hope I have got a 
glimmer of these two ideas into his 
head,” and he smiled doubtfully. 


ono 


66 FUST what do you mean by edu- 
cation being worth everything 
for its own sake?” I asked. 

“T don’t know that I can explain, 
but it is something like this. I think 
a man should seek an education not as 
a means to some other end, such as 
making money, or gaining social 
standing, or even acquiring influence 
over his fellows. Incidentally it may 
result in any or all of these things, 
and they are not undesirable. But the 


main thing about an education is the 
effect it has upon the personality, in 
the enrichment of life, in the broad- 
ening of horizons, in the multiplying 
of contacts thru which life can be ex- 
perienced more fully and usefully. 
Education ought to give one an intel- 
ligent outlook on his world; it ought 
to enable him to think beyond his pre- 
judices; it ought to make him dis- 
criminating in his sense of values, of 
things that are truly and abidingly 
worth while. It should develop his 
capacity for enjoying his world in 
many ways, so that even in solitude 
he may find the never failing happi- 
ness of wonder and of curious inter- 
est in his environment. I knew a 
charming old lady of whom her niece 
used to say, ‘Set Aunt Jane down in 
the Sahara desert, without books, 
newspapers, radio set or other diver- 
sion, and you would find her presently 
examining the grains of sand and re- 
joicing in wonder over them. She is 
never bored.’ Education ought to 
give us that inner resourcefulness, 
that mental and spiritual indepen- 
dence of artificial relief from ennui. 
And education ought to help us to see 
that life is satisfying in the degree in 
which it makes a contribution to the 
common life, and to fit us better for 
the making of that contribution.” He 
was silent a moment. Then he con- 
tinued. 

“I suppose it is true to say that 
education should be a preparation for 
living, but I think that is only part of 
the truth. Education is living. It is 
not what the college gives you; it is 
what the college helps you to get in 
all the years that lie beyond com- 
mencement and the diploma. Many a 
fellow has abandoned the process 
when he got his degree. That was 
what he was after, and he has his re- 
ward. But it is my belief that for 
those who are most truly educated the 
degree was only the beginning.” 

“Far as we go,” shouted the con- 
ductor. 

“That is what I hope my boy will 
not say about education when he 
comes home from four years of col- 
lege,” commented Wilbur Graham as 
we made for the door. 

oof 
Heredity? 

“Women, in my opinion, are different 
than they used to be.” 

“How’s that?” 

“There’s my daughter, for instance— 
she’s taking up law, where as her mother 
always lays it down.”—Tit-Bits. 
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Vacation Brings Its Train of Disasters Such as in This Instance 
Where an Excursion Boat (Left at Top) Came Out of a Collision 
a Gaping Hole in the Bow. 


Fifteen Minutes Late and a Speed of 70 Miles an Hour Com- 
bined to Produce Circumstances (Left at Bottom) That Ended in a 
Wreck of a Passenger Train and Endangered Over Four Hundred Lives. 


HAVE YOU 


Heavily-Laden Trucks Are Not to Be Argued with, 

a Fact Which Is Demonstrated by the Trouble (Center 

Top) in Which Many Pleasure Cars Find Themselves After 
Making the Attempt. 
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AL INSURANCE? 


All Four Walls of a House Collapsed at Once (Center 

# Bottom) But the Building Obligingly Gave Warning Some 

Moments in Advance by a Vigorous Crackling Noise That 
Saved Many Workmen from Injury. 


Another Marine Disaster of the Summer Time Occurred When 
Two Tugs (Right at Top) Off the Pacific Coast Engaged in Towing a 
1,000,000-ft. Log Boom Went Aground Near Seattle. 


Better to See This Fire Than to Smell It. This Picture (Right at 
Bottom) Explains Perhaps Where All the Used Tires Go Since a Pile 
of Them Numbering Thousands Were Consumed Here. 
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Three of the Full-Page Advertisements Used By the National Association of Mutual Casualty Compantes 


Mutual Casualty Advertising Campaign 
Publicity In Magazines of National Circulation Attracting Wide Attention 
In the Business World 


INCE June of this year a na- 
~ tional advertising campaign 

has been running in five 
magazines of country-wide circu- 
lation in the interest of Mutual In- 
surance and members of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Companies. 

This campaign which has at- 
tracted wide attention and much 
favorable comment is the second 
fostered by members of the Cas- 
ualty Association. It has for its 
basic theme the stability of Mutual 
Insurance and features the histori- 
cal background of Mutual princi- 
ples as definitely establishing such 
stability and the success of Mutual 
carriers. The campaign is the out- 
growth of numerous discussions at 
meetings of the members of the 
National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies respecting the 
desirability of proclaiming to the 
public at large, through carefully 
selected media, those inherent vir- 
tues of the mutual plan which have 
contributed to the success of the 
companies and the satisfaction of 
their policyholder owners. 

Responsibility for the prepara- 
tion of the campaign was delegated 
to a committee composed of Mr. 
John L. Train, Secretary-General 
Manager, Utica Mutual Insurance 
Company, Utica, New York; Mr. 
James S. Kemper, President, Lum- 





bermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago and Mr. Owen B. 
Augspurger, President, Merchants 
Mutual Casualty Company, Buf- 
falo, New York. This committee, 
after a series of conferences, laid 
down certain fundamentals to be 
observed in the preparation of copy 
and lay-out and selected the Chi- 
cago advertising agency of Aubrey 
and Moore, Inc., to handle the copy 
construction, lay-out and mechani- 
cal details. 

The campaign opened in the June 
issues of World’s Work, National 
Geographic, Nation’s Business, 
American Bankers Association 
Journal and the Journal of Ameri- 
can Insurance. The total circula- 
tion of these publications is 1,680,- 
000 per month, and since, by reason 
of their type and class, it is esti- 
mated that each unit of the circula- 
tion draws the attention of three 
readers, the total audience reached 
monthly is estimated at 5,040,000 
persons. 

The June, July and August ad- 
vertisements, the first three in a 
series of twelve, together with the 
cover page of a specially prepared 
booklet on Mutual Casualty In- 
surance are reproduced on this 
page. While these advertisements 
were designed to impress the read- 
ing public with the fact that Mu- 
tual Insurance is good insurance 


rather than to produce inquiries, 
and notwithstanding the inquiry fea- 
ture was subordinated to the more 
interesting statements respecting the 
stability and growth of the mutual 
idea, hundreds of requests for the 
booklet have been received. 

Reprints of each of the adver- 
tisements as they have been pub- 
lished have been made available to 
member companies joining in the 
campaign. Thousands of these re- 
prints are being sent out each 
month by member companies and 
the general feeling expressed is 
that they constitute an exceedingly 
effective type of promotion mate- 
rial in the hands of mutual sales 
promotion executives. Many of the 
cooperating members have also or- 
dered large numbers of the booklets 
on Mutual Casualty Insurance. 
This booklet, presenting in a digni- 
fied, clear and comprehensive man- 
ner the advantages accruing to the 
policyholder ownership of mutual 
companies, is being used largely as 
an effective means of informing 
those not already familiar with Mu- 
tual stability and its almost two 
centuries of successful operation. 

The consensus from all sides 
seems to be that this excellent 
series of advertisements placed in 
the hands of over five million read- 
ers of representative.character, not 
only presents mutual facts in an 
understanding way, but consti- 
tutes, as well, one of the year’s out- 
standing examples of institutional 
advertising, 
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Tricky Valves, Gears, Wheels and Such, Make Every Part of a Factory a Field For Many Hazards 


The Mechanical Safeguarding Problem 


Does It Still Exist, and What Is the Present Status of the Factory 
Accident Situation In Relation to Previous Years 


Y FIRST contact with an 

industrial ac¢ident oc- 

curred in one of the steel 
mills of Pennsylvania. Although 
twenty-eight years have passed by 
since that accident, it is still as 
vivid in my mind as though it had 
happened yesterday, and it un- 
doubtedly had an important influ- 
ence in determining my adoption of 
accident prevention as a life work. 
I should like to tell you about that 
accident, as it furnishes a good 
illustration of the necessity for 
mechanical guarding. 


In 1901 I started work as a 
draftsman in one of the historic 
steel mills in the heart of Pitts- 
burgh. While looking over draw- 
ings my attention was soon at- 
tracted by certain sinister sound- 
ing titles such as “Accident at No. 
1 Bessemer,”—‘“Scene of Fatality 
in Open Hearth Department,” etc. 


Every time I passed one of these 
locations in the plant where a man 
had been kilied and there were a 
good many of them, I could not 
help but speculate as to just how 
the accident had happened. 

A few days later, as I sat by mv 
drafting board at the window, a 
disturbance below caused me to 
look out, and I saw two men carry- 





By DAVID S. BEYER 


Vice President and Chief Engineer 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


ing a stretcher on which a work- 
man was lying. They passed di- 
rectly beneath my window, and I 
saw that the blue overalls had been 
turned back above one of the work- 
men’s knees. From the ragged end 
of the overall projected the raw 
stump of a leg which had been 
crushed off just below the knee. 

I. had scarcely recovered from the 
first shock which this sight gave 
me, when I heard a cry below and 
glancing out of the window saw 
what was obviously the workman’s 
wife running through the gate, 
with two or three small children 
clinging to her skirts. Many of the 
workmen lived within a block or 
two of the mill, and bad news trav- 
els fast. 

It was more than idle curiosity 
that prompted me to open the door 
of the little hospital that was lo- 
cated directly underneath the 
drafting room, as I went out to 
lunch that day. I felt that here was 
a drama—or rather a tragedy—of 
real life, that was being acted out 
almost within arm’s reach. 

The necessary first aid had been 
given to the injured workman and 


he was lying on his back on a cot 
prior to his removal to the general 
hospital. He had not yet come out 
from under the influence of ether 
and his stillness and unnatural pal- 
lor rendered even more vivid the 
impression made upon me by the 
massive shoulders and chest of the 
man. He was a foreign workman in 
the prime of life and might have 
posed for Rodin as a typical exam- 
ple of the wonderful physique so 
characteristic of the old time steel 
workers, before machine power had 
rendered individual brawn largely 
superfluous. 

The smooth white spread below 
the right knee where a foot should 
have projected upward was a vivid 
reminder of the accident, and I felt 
in imagination the shock it would 
be to this man when he returned to 
consciousness, and the problem 
that would confront him when he 
went back to his family a perma- 
nent cripple in spite of the wonder- 
ful physical endowment with which 
nature had started him out. 


QOS 
T THE next opportunity I 
looked over the scene of the 
accident. It had occurred on a rol- 
ler train at the Blooming Mill. The 
rolls were driven by a series of 
bevel gears about a foot in diame- 
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ter, and a partial recognition of the 
hazard was evident from the fact 
that a plate about as wide as the 
gears had been placed lengthwise 
over them,—but the sides of the 
gears were entirely open. As a 
matter of fact the metal plate came 
to be used as a runway along the 
rolls, and while the injured work- 
man was using this runway, his 
foot had slipped down on the in- 
side, his overalls were caught in 
the gears, and his leg was crushed 
completely off. 

What was the lesson from this 
accident? 

A thorough mechanical enclos- 
ure, such as was installed a few 
days later, would have made the 
accident, with its tragical conse- 
quences quite impossible. 

Why hadn’t this guard been in- 
stalled before? 

Because in those days accident 
prevention, to use a slang expres- 
sion “was nobody’s business.” A 
desultory effort to guard a hazard- 
ous location here and there after 
the danger had been proven by an 
accident was as far as anyone had 
thought of going, and to even point 
out a dangerous condition merely 
started an argument with the 
Superintendent, the Master Me- 
chanic, the Foreman and often 
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The Accident Could Have Been Prevented 


with the workman himself, to the 
effect that there was no danger be- 
cause “no one had ever been in- 
jured” at that particular place. 


Fortunately that attitude is 
pretty much changed. Before 
leaving the plant mentioned above 
I had the satisfaction of seeing 
hundreds of guards installed, and it 
became a rare occasion indeed 
when the draftsman had to go out 
and sketch the location of a seri- 
ous accident. Mechanical guarding 
starting with the machinery build- 
ers and with the drafting boards of 
every up-to-date plant, has made 
great strides in improving the 
safety conditions under which the 
modern factory worker is engaged. 


We have far from reached the 
end of the possibilities along this 
line, however, and let us not be 
lulled into a state of complacency 
with the thought that mechanical 
guards are no longer needed. 


I have seen a report prepared a 
couple of years ago showing about 
five thousand Pennsylvania plants, 
with nearly half a million machines. 

About one machine in five was 
fully guarded, although this report 


‘. 
a 


con 


brought out the fact that guarding 
of moving parts other than point of 
operation had doubled and, in addi- 
tion, 20% of the machines were 
partly guarded. This indicates very 
good progress in guarding, but I 
understand at present. only about 
one machine in three: is fully 
guarded at the point of operation 
in this state. 


The report of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry 
for 1928 shows that about 10% of 
all the accidents in the state oc- 
curred on machinery and power 
transmission, including cranes and 
elevators. Since the average acci- 
dent on a machine is roughly twice 
as serious as the non-mechanical 
accident, this would seem to indi- 
cate that about one-fifth of the total 
accident problem of the state is still 
related to machines. 


It is true that the worst machines 
are usually guarded first, so many 
of the machines that now remain 
unguarded present such slight haz- 
ard that, although they are rated 
technically as unguarded, there is 
a real question as to whether the 
employer is justified in going ahead 
with further protection or not. 


These figures seem to show quite 
conclusively however, that while 
we are making progress in the right 
direction, we still have a substan- 
tial problem of mechanical guard- 
ing with us in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and similar conditions exist 
in other States with which I am 
familiar. 


Does Mechanical Guarding Pre- 
vent Accidents ?—The question is fre- 
quently raised as to whether guard- 
ing really does prevent accidents or 
not, and a study which I recently 
made on one of our typical industrial 
states, Massachusetts, seems to throw 
some fairly conclusive light on this 
subject. 


See Tabulations As Referred To Above 
On Next Page 


Non-Mechanical Accidents Show a Reduction of Only Eleven Per Cent as Compared With Over Fifty Per Cent in Mechanical Accident Statistics 
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TABULATABLE ACCIDENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS 
(From Annual Reports of the Industrial Accident Board) 
ACCIDENTS FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1918, Etc. 
Year Mech. Non-Mech. Total Mech. Non-Meth. Total TOTAL Fatal Non-Fatal 
FATAL NON-FATAL GRAND % MECH 
1918 107 331 438 19,533 ‘ 77,067 77,505 24% 25% 
1919 82 274 356 18,408 48,476 66,884 67,240 23 
1920 58 318 376 15,249 49,863 65,112 65,488 15 33 
1921 51 245 296 10,006 43,011 53,087 53,313 17 19 
1922 47 259 306 8,451 42,348 50,799 51,105 15 17 
1923 63 267 330 11,243 53,317 64,560 64,890 19 17 
1924 BS 2a 336 9,424 50,679 60,103 60,439 18 16 
1925 39 269 308 7,922 50,849 58,771 59,079 13 13 
1926 45 268 313 7,807 51,368 59,175 59,488 14 13 
1926 
Reduc. 62 63 125 11,726 6,166 17,892 18,017 
from 
1918 
% 
Reduc. 58% 19.1% 28.5% 60% 10.7% 23.2% 23.3% 
(Fatalities in 1912 and 1913 were 474 and 509 respectively) 
DAYS LOST FROM ABOVE ACCIDENTS 
1918 642,000 1,986,000 2,628,000 1,486,823 1,855,177 3,342,000 5,970,000 24% 25% 
1919 492,000 1,644,000 2,13€,000 1,212,542 1,732,199 2,944,741 5,080,741 23 24 
1920 348,000 1,908,000 2,256,000 1,091,991 1,597,694 2,689,685 4,945,685 15 22 
1921 306,000 1,470,000 1,776,000 760,395 1,576,983 2,337,378 4,103,378 17 19 
1922 282,000 1,554,000 1,836,000 744,691 1,471,451 2,216,142 4,052,142 15 18 
1923 378,000 1,602,000 1,980,000 902,274 1,728,580 2,630,854 4,610,854 19 20 
1924 354,000 1,662,000 2,016,000 761,722 1,624,490 2,386,212 4,402,212 18 17 
1925 234,000 1,614,000 1,848,000 633,180 1,614,453 2,247,633 4,095,633 13 16 
1926 270,000 1,608,000 1,878,000 715,973 1,684,269 2,400,242 4,278,242 14 17 
_ 372,000 378,000 750,000 770,850 170,908 941,758 1,691,758 
i918 
Reduc. 58% 19.1% 28.5% 52% 9.2% 28.2% 28.3% 








HIS study is devoted chiefly to 

the nine year period covered by 
the years 1917 to 1926 inclusive. 
(The reason for choosing this par- 
ticular period is that the present 
method of accident classification in 
use by the Industrial Accident 
Board, which gives days lost as 
well as the number of accidents, 
was Started with the year 1918, so 
a much more accurate comparison 
is possible for the subsequent years 
than for the ones prior to that time. 
The statistical information for the 
year 1926 was the latest complete 
year available when this study was 
made.) 


While there have been many 
cross-currents and complex influ- 
ences at work during this time, the 
years 1918 and 1926 both represent 
prosperous years of high industrial 
activity. The falling-off in business 
and other changes that succeeded 
the war had pretty well worked 
themselves out by 1926, so that it 
corresponds favorably in many 
ways with 1918. 


In studying the statistics of these 
two years, the outstanding item of 
interest is a gratifying reduction of 
23% in the number of “tabulat- 
able” accidents (those causing loss 
of time after the day in which the 
injury occurred) and a reduction 
of 28% in the total number of days 
lost from these accidents. Still 
more pertinent to the subject we 


are discussing, is the fact that dur- 
ing the course of these nine years 
the figures show a reduction of 
60% in the tabulatable mechanical ac- 
cidents and 54% in the number of 
days lost from these accidents. 

Total fatalities were reduced 
from 438 to 313, or more than 28%, 
and fatalities due to machinery 
were reduced from 107 to 45 or a 
reduction of 58%. (Total fatalities 
in 1912 and 1913 were 474 and 509 
respectively.) 

On the face of it this is certainly 
a splendid showing for a great in- 
dustrial state with some thirty to 
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forty thousand separate industrial 
establishments, and employing ap- 
proximately one million workers, 
and I think it is a very strong justi- 
fication of the claims which many 
of our safety engineers have been 
making for a number of years as 
respects the importance of me- 
chanical guarding. 

(I also notice that Pennsylvania 
shows a reduction of from 20% to 
40% in both fatal and non-fatal 
accidents reported to the Bureau of 
Workmens Compensation, when 
the years 1916 and 1918 are com- 
pared with 1928.) 

QO 

HE Massachusetts data also 

gives some line on the relative 
value to be obtained from mechani- 
cal guarding and safety education, 
since the non-mechanical accidents 
show a reduction of only eleven per 
cent numerically and nine per cent 
in days lost. In other words, while 
mechanical accidents were being 
more than cut in two, non-mechani- 
cal accidents showed a decrease of 
only about ten per cent. 

Of course the claim can be made 
that safety education supplements 
mechanical guarding by insuring a 
better use of guards, which is un- 
doubtedly true. After all, what we 
are interested in, however, is re- 
sults, and the fact that such a tre- 
mendous reduction could be 
brough about in mechanical acci- 
dents throughout an entire state is 
certainly encouraging to a safety 
engineer. 

The adoption of Workmen’s 
Compensation legislation, through 
its effect in concentrating attention 
on the seriousness of industrial haz- 
ards, is undoubtedly an important 
factor in bringing about this reduc- 
tion. 
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The schedule rating plan de- 
veloped by the insurance compa- 
nies, under which superior safe- 
guarding of the plant is directly 
reflected in a lower insurance pre- 
mium for that plant, is undoubtedly 
an important factor also through 
the definite financial return which 
is offered the employer on the cost 
of safeguarding. 

So great has been the effect of 
applying safeguards, for the ab- 
sence of which a charge was given 
in the insurance rating schedule, 
that after a few years many of the 
hazards had been so thoroughly 
eliminated from the plants that it 
was possible to do away completely 
with the corresponding items in 
the rating schedule. 

The Small Plant Problem. A good 
bit has been said recently about the 
problem presented by the small 
plant, meaning, let us say, the con- 
cern having not more than 20 to 
25 employees. 


After having closely observed 
conditions in several thousand 
plants of this type over a period of 
some fifteen years, I am strongly 
of the opinion that accident preven- 
tion in plants of this type is chiefly 
a question of mechanical guarding. 

The latest figures that I have 
been able to secure, based on the 
actual experience in Pennsylvania, 
show that for the small plant (un- 
der $500.00 premium) of which 
about 4,000 were listed, the average 
losses were a little less than $180 
per plant. 


The Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry reports that 
the average compensation award 
for the last couple of years is ap- 
proximately $180.00 per case, so it 
will be seen that the average plant 
in this group of small risks will 
scarcely have one compensible ac- 
cident per year, on the average. 


——- ZR 
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Whirring Belts and Unguarded Machines Con- 
tinue to be a Menace Despite Efforts to Elim- 
inate These Hazards to Human Life 
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Since the ratio of fatal to com- 
pensible accidents in Pennsylvania 
is approximately 40 to 1 that means 
that a plant of this size would not 
expect a death more than about 
once in 40 years. In some states 
with less hazardous operations 
than Pennsylvania a fatal accident 
in the small plant will only occur 
once in a century. 

We must face practical condi- 
tions as they exist, and it seems to 
me to be quite impracticable to ex- 
pect a plant where accidents are so 
infrequent as this, to work up an 
elaborate organization and hold 
regular meetings to “educate” an 
average of 10 or 12 employees in 
safety. 

In other words, although I am a 
firm believer in the value of safety 
education under certain conditions, 
I do not think that the safety or- 
ganization program that can be ap- 
plied with very good results to the 
large plant, applies to any consid- 
erable extent in the small one. 

It is usually possible to get a 
small plant of this kind to post 
safety bulletins if they are pro- 
vided. It is also possible to meet 
the Superintendent once a year or 
so and try to impress on him the 
importance of safety precautions; 
aside from this, however, a definite 
organization with regular meetings 
during the year is almost certain to 
be pushed aside by the steady pres- 
sure of problems arising from 
competition, production, personnel, 
etc., to which the small manufac- 
turer (or any other manufacturer 
for that matter) is constantly sub- 
jected. In addition the small plant 
lacks the stimulus to interest in 
accident prevention that is afforded 
by numerous accidents. 

On the other hand, it is possible 
to point out an unguarded machine 
or an exposed gear in a small plant, 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Burglars Use the Most Ingenius Methods to Get at Valuable Merchandise in Stores 


Burglary -- Theft--Robbery Insurance 


An Important But Undeveloped Casualty Line Which Has Many 
Interesting Angles Well Worth Intensive Study 


HE mercantile burglary, or so- 

called open stock policy may be 

examined in the same way as 
the residence policy. Emphasis will 
be placed on differences between the 
two. Unlike the residence cover, 
which is all-round, insuring against 
the consequences of four crimes, this 
indemnifies for burglary or attempted 
burglary only. A typical insuring 
clause : 


The company agrees to indemnify the 
assured for all loss by burglary, of mer- 
chandise, furniture, fixtures and equip- 
ment, from within the assured’s prem- 
ises, occasioned by any person or persons 
making felonious entry into such prem- 
ises by actual force and violence when 
such premises are not open for business, 
of which force and violence there shall 
be visible marks made upon such prem- 
ises at the place of such entry by tools, 
explosives, electricity or chemicals. 

The company agrees to indemnify the 
assured for all damage (except by fire) 
to merchandise, furniture, fixtures and 
equipment in the premises, caused by 
such burglary or attempt thereat; and 
also for damage to the premises provided 
the assured is the owner or is liable for 
such damage. 


By C. A. KULP 


Professor of Insurance 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


SECOND SECTION 


The Mercantile Open Stock 
Policy 


This is substantially the same as 
the burglary coverage offered in the 
residence policy. The property pro- 
tected is liberally defined, not as 
stocks of merchandise alone but in- 
cluding equipment which is often 
very valuable. Robbery, sneak-thiev- 
ery and shortage of inventory are all 
excepted by definition, likewise cov- 
erage of money and securities. The 
premises are defined to mean only the 
interior of that part of the building 
which is occupied solely by the in- 
sured. Outside show-cases and public 
entrances and hallways, on which 
physical hazard is extreme, are ex- 
cluded. The first may be covered by 
endorsement. 

Limitations on the Company's 
Promises.—Three broad classes of 


limitations are imposed, the first con- 
taining an idea unique in insurance 
and highly important. These classes 
are the same as in the residence pol- 
icy. 

Limitations on Amount. — Since 
coverage is not divided, as in resi- 
dence, the face of the policy sets one 
limit on the amount payable ; the cash 
value and “other insurance”. clauses 
are also a part of this form; again 
there is a limit of $50 on single ar- 
ticles of jewelry or precious stones 
and on goods held for pledge. The 
reason for this last limitation is that 
the open stock cover is not intended 
to insure against the principal hazards 
of jewelry stores and pawn-shops, for 
which there is provided a special in- 
surance, mercantile safe. 


But none of these are important 
compared with the limitations placed 
by the coinsurance clause, which in 
open stock is compulsory and which 
in spite of its liberality, accounts in 
part for the unpopularity of the cov- 
er. With the general principle of 
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coinsurance we are already familiar. 
The basic 80 per cent level is used as 
the standard of adequacy just as in 
the residence policy (again this per- 
centage for no particular reason), 
but with very important modifica- 
tions. In ascertaining the actual cash 
value of merchandise, however, the 
value of jewelry is excluded, since 
coverage is limited on these articles 
and the assessing of this merchandise 
at its true value would force an enor- 
mously inflated amount of insurance. 

Two modifications of the coinsur- 
ance plan are applied in determining 
the exact amount of insurance an 
owner must have to receive full pay- 
ment of a loss. One consists of vary- 
ing the coinsurance percentage itself, 
for some territories making it 40, 
some 50, still others 60. Generally 
speaking territories requiring 80 per 
cent, the highest standard of insur- 
ance adequacy imposed, are those of 
the great metropolitan centers, as De- 
troit, Chicago, St. Louis, New York 
and Philadelphia (Territory 1). Ter- 
ritories requiring only 40 per cent, the 
lowest standard, are in most cases 
primarily non-industrial (Territory 
IV). This array of percentages illus- 
trates strikingly the general proposi- 
tion made previously: The loss ratio 
in burglary insurance is at least as 
much a matter of the probability of 
burglar—and booty—capture as of 
burglary itself. The chances of con- 
cealment are, for example much bet- 
ter in the city than in the country, 
altho there are a thousand variables 
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in police efficiency, character of popu- 
lation, caliber of courts and juries to 
complicate the accurate rating of ter- 
ritories. Finally it is true that burg- 
lary underwriters are engaged in a 
laudable attempt to secure a greater 
spread, geographical and otherwise, 
for their open stock risks, and the 
generally lower percentages required 
of non-urban territories are a part of 


that attempt. 
DOD 


HE coinsurance percentage, then, 
, varies by territory. It is the 
same for all risks in the same terri- 
tory. Thus an insured in 40 per cent 
territory, as North and South Dako- 
ta, Vermont or the Hawaiian Islands, 
with an exposed stock of $10,000 
would need (as far as the coinsur- 
ance percentage is concerned) only 


$4,000 of cover to secure full pay-’ 


ment of loss. To secure full cover- 
age the same man, if he moved to 
Philadelphia or Chicago, would for 
the same stock require $8,000 of in- 
surance. 

Put this variation in coinsurance 
percentage is not the really unique 
contribution of mercantile burglary 
insurance. There still is to be ap- 
plied, before the adjustment of a loss, 
another modifying factor. Like the 
first modifier it also works to the ben- 
efit of the insured. It is the coinsur- 
ance limit. 

The coinsurance limit is tangible 
recognition of the fact that “steal- 
ability” cannot be expressed accu- 
rately as a uniform percentage of the 


value of the stocks of a merchant, ir- 
respective of the nature and size of 
his business. Stealability measures 
maximum probable loss ; this does not 
increase with the size of an insured 
risk within a business classification, 
as wholesale hardware dealer, nor is 
it necessarily the same for different 
businesses of the same size. To. il- 
lustrate the first point: Is the steal- 
ability of a $10,000 stock of whole- 
sale hardware twice as great as, is it 
any greater than, that of a $10,000 
stock? Common sense and under- 
writing experience both indicate, no, 
so the coinsurance limit for whole- 
sale hardware, all territories, is 
$5,000, whatever the size of a partic- 
ular hardware risk. A Chicago whole- 
sale hardware dealer, owner of the 
$20,000 stock, would not have to take 
$16,000 insurance for full coverage, 
even tho this sum is 80 per cent of 
the value of his exposed stock; 
$5,000, the coinsurance limit indicat- 
ing the greatest probable loss on such 
a risk, will represent adequate insur- 
ance and all losses will be paid up to 
that amount. Likewise the owner of 
a similar stock in Chicago worth 
$10,000 will need for full protection, 
not 80 per cent of $10,000, which is 
$8,000 but the amount indicated by 
the coinsurance limit, $5,000. Of 
course if the coinsurance limit fig- 
ures out to be more than the amount 
indicated by the coinsurance percent- 
age, the latter applies and is used for 
the standard. The coinsurance limit 


Even When There Is No Suggestion of Crime a Fire Often Leaves a Mystery As To Its Origin 
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Enterprising Criminals Often Steal in Such Wholesale Lots That a Truck is Needed to Carry the Loot 


is thus seen to be a piece of simple 
justice to the owner of a large stock 
of goods without in any sense dis- 
criminating against the small owner. 

To illustrate our second point: Is 
the stealability of a $20,000 stock of 
wholesale hardware the same as that 
of a $20,000 stock of hair and hair 
goods, or paints and varnishes, or 
typewriters and typewriter supplies? 
Are the chances of making a success- 
ful haul, of converting the stolen 
goods, the same for all businesses? 
The answer again is, no, and the rate- 
maker has set for each of the last 
three businesses a coinsurance limit 
of only $1,000. Full protection up to 
the face of the policy may be bought 
by proprietors in these lines for the 
premium on a $1,000 policy, whereas 
the application of the coinsurance 
percentages, without this modifica- 
tion, would require, depending on 
territory, $8,000, $6,000, $5,000 or 
$4,000. This illustration of the use 
of the coinsurance limit also reflects 
its equitable operation; an owner is 
not penalized merely for having a 
large stock of goods.’ 

Limitations on Cause of Loss or 
Damage.—These are principally loss : 
Resulting from fire, riot, war, insur- 
rection and explosion (the last ex- 
cept when caused by burglary) ; re- 
sulting from action or collusion by 
the insured or his associates or em- 
ployees ; resulting while the premises 
are occupied for a purpose other than 
that stated. 

Limitations on Property. — The 
goods insured must be those usual to 

*Another modification initiated not so long ago for 


certain businesses was to vary their coinsurance limits 
also by territory. 


the insured’s business ; they must be- 
long to the insured or be property in 
which he has an interest. There is 
no liability for loss of furs and fur 
articles as a result of breakage of a 
plate glass window from the outside. 
Damage to plate glass and lettering 
and ornamentation thereon is covered 
by plate glass insurance, and is there- 
fore not covered in the burglary pol- 
icy. 

The promises of the insured, and 
the rights of the company and of the 
insured are generally the same as for 
the residence policy, except that the 
insured makes one other very impor- 
tant promise: to keep complete and 
satisfactory records of all his trans- 
actions. The purpose is to maintain 
as close a check as possible on shift- 
ing inventory values, necessary both 
to keep the moral side of the risk as 
wholesome as possible and to serve 
as data for settling losses, honest as 
well as dishonest. 

Mercantile Burglary Premiums.— 
These are the factors which enter into 
the determination of the basic mer- 
cantile burglary rate: ~ Business clas- 
sification, territory, amount of insur- 
ance. From this base rate various 
discounts are made to establish the 
final rate. The following brief table 


will show the bearing of each of the 
three principal factors; the unit of 
sliding scale premium is $5,000, not 
$1,000 as in the residence forms. 
Premiums for three of the six busi- 
ness classifications are shown, No. 1 
the least hazardous, No. 5 the most 
hazardous (classification No. 2a is 
included in the list of six). Among 
No. 1 businesses are bookbinding and 
coffee, tea and spice dealers; among 
No. 3 dealers in golfers’ supplies and 
men’s and boys’ clothing ; among No. 
5 dealers in pelts and furs and dis- 
tillers. The territories range as we 
have already indicated in the section 
on the coinsurance clause. 


Discounts up to 70 per cent of the 
manual rate are given for alarm sys- 
tems provided they are approved by 
the casualty underwriters and are 
certified by Underwriters Laborator- 
ies. Discounts for watchmen are also 
made, the maximum possible 30 per 
cent. 


THE BANK BURGLARY AND ROBBERY 
POLICY 


The usual bank policy today covers 
both burglary and robbery, altho the 
hazards assumed are separate, two 
distinct insuring clauses are used, two 


premiums calculated. The senior of 
* peaceais 





Annual Rates Per $1,000 Insurance 





Amount 
of 
Insurance 
Ist $5,000 
2nd = 5,000 
3rd 5,000 
4th 5,000 
Over 20,000 


No. 3 
$40.00 
34.00 
26.00 
16.00 
8.00 








TERRITORY I 


$100.00 


TERRITORY IV 


No.5 
$52.50 
47.25 
42.00 
36.75 
18.00 


No. 5 No. 3 
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the two is burglary, for as late as 
fifteen years ago, daylight stealing in 
the presence of the custodians of the 
property of the bank was a seven 
days wonder, reminiscent of the fa- 
bled Jesse James. It is interesting to 
note that the first robbery protection 
was thrown in into the bank policy 
at no additional charge, was added on 
the off-chance of popularizing the in- 
surance, and was limited to 20 per 
cent of the policy face. 


3ank insurance is unique in this 
way: It is the only casualty form, in 
fact the only insurance form, which 
is truly standard. Even the work- 
men’s compensation policy varies by 
states. It is the property of the 
American Bankers’ Association and 
is copyrighted by them, but any bank, 
whether a member of the Association 
or not, may purchase the form from a 
licensed insurance company. 


Promises of the Company.—The 
burglary insuring clause runs: 

The company agrees to indemnify the 
assured for all loss by burglary of money 
and securities feloniously abstracted dur- 
ing the day or night from within that 
part of any safe or vault to which the in- 
surance applies, by any person or per- 
sons who shall have made forcible entry 
therein by the use of tools, explosives, 
electricity, gas or other chemicals, while 
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such safe or vault is duly closed and 
locked in the assured’s premises, or lo- 
cated elsewhere after removal therefrom 
by burglars or robbers. 


The robbery clause: 


The company agrees to indemnify the 
assured for all loss by robbery of money 
and securities from within any part of 
the premises occupied by the assured or 
his officers or employees exclusively. 
Robbery is defined practically as in 
the residence policy. There is also 
the usual clause covering property 


,damage. 


Limitations on Amount of Loss or 
Damage.—W ith the exception of that 
set by the “other insurance” clause, 
these limitations are met for the first 
time in our analysis. Two of them are 
detailed and technical; they have to 
do with division of the insured prop- 
erty by kind and specific location on 
the premises and need not detain us. 
In the “true value” clause burglary 
insurance again scores an innova- 
tion ; this applies principally to settle- 
ment for lost securities. Payment is 
made for the market value of securi- 
ties as of the date of loss settlement, 
not as in all other insurance, as of the 
date of the loss. This clause is part 
of the bank policy thru request of 
the bankers themselves, since they 
stand a chance of losing money, in the 


lapse of time between loss—and ad- 
justment date, if there occurs a rise 
in market values. By this provision 
the bank can reenter the market at ex- 
actly the same price as that for which 
the loss is adjusted. Finally, willful 
neglect to maintain protective devices 
efficiently, an important consideration 
in determining the premium, does not 
have the effect of voiding the policy 
but of reducing the insurance to that 
amount which would have been pur- 
chased for the premium paid at the 
true hazard. 

Limitations on Cause of Loss or 
Damage.—One limitation on loss pe- 
culiar to this form is on loss caused 
by undue exposure of safe or vault 
during repairs; for this the company 
excepts liability. The acts of collu- 
sion of the insured or of his associ- 
ates also are non-admissible causes of 
loss. 

Promises of the Insured —The in- 
sured in this policy makes two prom- 
ises that cast interesting side-lights 
on the bank policy. One is that if the 
company discovers that he has mis- 
described safe, vault or protective de- 
vice, and the hazard is greater than 
that contemplated by the company, he 
will pay added premium as needed to 

(Continued on page 28) 


Responding To Police Calls Makes For Danger to Traffic Which May Be in the Vicinity 
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Your Watchman--Is He Efficient? 


There are Many Heroes Among the Guardians of Property But the Owner 
Should Not Be Careless in Engaging These Employes 


HE provision for an adequate 
watchman’s service is one of the 
important features in the scheme 
of private fire protection. The ex- 
pense of this service, properly ap- 
plied, can be made one of the best in- 
vestments possible for a mill man- 
agement. Not properly applied, it 
may become specula- 


By W. B. PLUMER 
Engineer 
Reprinted from Factory Mutual Record 


was leaking. Apparently satisfied that 
he had done all he could, he continued 
his rounds, faithfully punching all 
stations. When the master mechanic 


are on record. In one case, a broken 
pipe exhausted the air in a dry sys- 
tem and allowed the valve to trip; 
water entered the system and dis- 
charged through the break on valu- 
able stored goods. The watchman 
heard the alarm bell, but not knowing 
what it was all about, allowed the 
water to run until morn- 





tion, with an indefinite | 
property or business 
loss, or even the safety 
of the plant at stake. 
The average mill owner 
or manager might well 
ask himself whether he 
is making this expense 
a speculation or an in- 
vestment. 

In considering this 
question, the quality of 
a watchman should be 
judged by his ability to 
handle intelligently the 
emergency that is prac- 
tically certain to come 
sooner or later. Then 
he is thrown entirely 
upon his own resources, 
and on him alone is the 
responsibility which 
during the day is divid- 
ed among many indi- 
viduals. Over a period 
of time he may contri- 
bute little of concrete 
value as long as nothing happens, and 
so his value is essentially potential, 
and his real worth determined when 
the emergency arises. It is apparent 
that his ability should comprise more 
than a capacity to punch stations or 
throw a bucket of water. 

With the development of compli- 
cated machinery, hazardous processes, 
and extensive systems of fire protec- 
tion, good watchmen have become an 
increasing necessity. Where there has 
been a failure to appreciate this fact, 
the reason may be that emergencies in 
a particular plant have been rare, or 
the experience of others has not been 
known or has failed to make an im- 
pression. 

_ Let us consider how expensive an 
inefficient watchman may be. There 
is a recent case of a watchman who, 
on his early evening round, discov- 
ered water running down into the 
basement. When the water did not 
stop after he had closed the sprinkler 
control valve, he concluded the valve 











A Hazard Rather Than a Safeguard 


This watchman smoked promiscuously throughout the piant, and lighted his 
lantern at his headquarters in a corner of an important manufacturing room 


filled with combustible material. 

arrived in the morning, he found that 
a mill-use line and not a sprinkler line 
had broken. Water running all night 
had damaged the goods stored in the 
basement to the extent of several 
thousand dollars—a loss not covered 
by insurance, and one which could 
have been prevented by a competent 
watchman. Furthermore, throughout 
the night the building had been with- 
out sprinkler protection because of 
the shut valve. 

At a cotton-mill fire a watchman 
closed the sprinkler control valves 
without a thorough investigation to 
determine if the fire were entirely out. 
Starting up again, it spread rapidly, 
and in the excitement some time 
elapsed before the valve was opened. 
Because of the delay in restoring pro- 
tection, the fire gained such headway 
that a loss of half a million dollars 
resulted. 

Two more recent typical cases of 
large damage due to the ignorance of 
conditions on the part of watchmen 


ing. In the other case, 
where a dry-pipe valve 
tripped accidentally, the 
watchman, unfamiliar 
with the location of the 
drain valves, drained 
only half the system. 
The undrained section 
froze solid and had to 
be entirely repiped. 

The other side of the 
picture shows hundreds 
of cases where watch- 
men did the right thing 
at a critical time. Their 
story is impressive, not 
so much for what hap- 
pened as for what was 
prevented from hap- 
pening. A good watch- 
man promptly summons 
aid; single-handed he 
may quickly put out a 
small fire or prevent 
water damage; that is 
the composite story of 
the many instances 
where efficient watchmen have done 
their work well. 

It becomes apparent that the duties 
and responsibilities of the position 
require men of positive rather 
than negative qualifications. Thought 
and care are needed in the selection 








‘of those who are to guard valuable 


property at night. Then when a suit- 
able man has been obtained, he must 
be thoroughly instructed in his du- 
ties and responsibilities, and in the 
particular hazards and general condi- 
tions of the plant he is to patrol. From 
time to time a careful examination 
should be made to see if he is familiar 
with the location of sprinkler valves 
and fire-alarm boxes, and can outline 
satisfactorily his procedure for any 
possible emergency that may be sug- 
gested. All this requires a little time 
and thought, but it is justified by the 
feeliing of security that comes from 
knowing that the safety of the plant 
is in competent hands. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Uncompleted Building 
Fires 
(Continued from page 13) 


being installed as the completion 
of the church progressed. The sys- 
tem was provided with a siamese 
Fire Department connection on 
Riverside Drive, which had been 
placed in service by the city fire 
department. 


Yet a fire, starting in one of the , 


upper reaches of the maze of scaf- 
folding caused a conflagration that 
resulted in a serious property loss. 
Steel beams were so badly dam- 
aged as to necessitate replacement, 
and a good deal of the interior 
stonework, and the window tracery 
was spoiled and broken beyond re- 
pair. Although efforts had been 
made to rush the completion of the 
building operation, the fire caused 
immeasurable delay, for much of 
the stone which had to be replaced 
had to be specially quarried. 

The exact cause of the fire has 
never been ascertained. The watch- 
man left his shanty shortly before 
8 P.M., and on going into the 
church to begin his round, he met 
another workman who had been 
attending the oil burner. The lat- 
ter was on his way to send in the 
fire alarm. He had heard the 
crackling of the fire above the 
noise of the oil burner. 


When the fire department ar- 
rived, the church was a mass of 
flames, and because of the danger 
of a general conflagration among 
nearby apartment houses, the first 
efforts were made to control the 
brands which were falling. The 
scaffolding of course made first rate 
tinder. 


Although the builders of the 
church had believed that they were 
taking every possible precaution, 
the watchman’s rounds were not 
made with sufficient frequence to 
catch the fire soon enough. Shortly 
after the fire, the watchman patrol 
was improved. Four men were put 
on duty from 4 P.M. to 8 A.M., and 
rounds were made every half hour. 
It is unfortunate that the price of 
such increased vigilance is a dis- 
asterous fire. 


New fire resistant scaffolding 
were also erected. Evidently the 
builders and congregation of the 
Riverside Church put no faith in 
the old proverb that lighting does 
not strike twice in the same place. 
For when they replaced the scaf- 
folding which had fed the flames, 
the structure that they built con- 
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sisted of metal piping fastened to- 
gether by special clamps, for all the 
supporting and cross members, 
while the platforms themselves 
were built of heavy wood planki 
treated to make it fire resistant. All 
other wood used within the church 
for construction operations was 
also treated to make it fire resist- 
ant. 


The fireproof treatment of con- 
struction timber has long since 
passed the experimental stage. 
Large plants which specialize in 
treating wood are in operation, and 
fire resistant wood is easily avail- 
able. Of course, its cost is some- 
what higher than that of the un- 
treated wood. But when the 
greater safety that it affords is con- 
sidered, and also the fact that the 
timber is used over and over again 
for different operations, its initial 
cost can be spread over a period of 
time. 


Providing proper precautions 
are taken, there is no need for the 
number of construction fires to con- 
tinue to grow. Fire resistant scaf- 
folding, adequate standpipe con- 
nections, careful inspection by 
watchmen, strict enforcement of 
rules governing the use of salaman- 
ders and other temporary heating 
devices, and the equipping of the 
building with a sufficient number 
of chemical fire extinguishers—all 
these are comparatively simple to 
provide, and certainly cheap com- 
pared to the loss entailed even by 
a small fire. If there was a greater 
tendency to take such precautions 
before fire had damaged the build- 
ing, fire would have to fight a lor 
up-hill fight to get a start, instead 
of roaring its way through struc- 
tures leaving wreckage in its wake. 


Burglary-Theft Insurance 


(Continued from page 26) 


make up his underpayment. The in- 
sured is in no way penalized by this 
clause, which illustrates the funda- 
mentally fair attitude of the burglary 
underwriter, commented upon fre- 
quently in these articles. Bank direc- 
tors and officers are not expected to 
be experts in such a highly technical 
field as that of vault and safe con- 
struction and description. Of course, 
this provision works both ways; if 
the insured has paid too much prem- 
ium he will be reimbursed. Such 
misdescription of course dare not be 
fraudulent. The insured also agrees, 
if for any reason a safety appliance 
should fail to operate, leaving safe or 
vault unprotected, to install a watch- 








man until the appliance has again 
been put in working order. 

One other feature of the bank pol- 
icy deserves notation: The company 
may suspend it “if material defect is 
found” in the physical characteris- 
tics of the risk. This right to suspend 
is reserved to the company in only 
one other bank policy, that insuring 
against interior or office and store 
robbery. 

Bank Burglary Premiums.—For 
the first time in the present discus- 
sion we have come upon a method of 
quoting premiums which is peculiar 
to plate glass and a few forms of 
burglary insurance. The method con- 
sists of a very simple system of table 
or basic rates (which are relatively 
unimportant, are merely starting 
points for premium computation and 
can themselves be applied to not a 
single risk); and of a series, often 
numerous, of multipliers, modifiers 
or discounts (the purpose of which is 
to fit the crude base rate to the in- 
dividual risk). The burglary prem- 
ium base table reflects just two fac- 
tors in the final rate on a given bank 
risk: Type of safe, type of vault. 
The lowest base rate is for the most 
nearly burglar-proof safe in the most 
nearly burglar-proof vault, the high- 
est for the exact opposite. But this 
is simply the starting point for prem- 
ium calculation. Successively are 
taken discounts for territory and den- 
sity of population ; for the installation 
and operation of alarm systems, 
watchmen, locking devices, to men- 
tion only those outstanding. 

Bank Robbery Premiums.—The 
table rate here achieves the utmost in 
simplicity. It consists of base prem- 
iums varying only by territory. To 
these, discounts for daytime watch- 
men, daytime hold-up alarm systems, 
bandit-resisting enclosures, tear gas 
systems and the like, are applied. 

Rates for both burglary and rob- 
bery insurance are flat per $1,000. 
Neither sliding scale premium nor 
coinsurance in any form are used be- 
cause underinsurance, tho not non- 
existent, is much less flagrant than in 
residence and open stock insurance. 

oof 
Plumber Again 

Very slow plumber: “Oh, I remember 
your little boy, mum. ’E was in the inm- 
fants’ class when I went to do a job at the 
school some time ago.” 

Exasperated Lady: Indeed! And what 
class was he in when you’d finished —Pass- 
ing Show. 





Never Been Done 
Host (to friend proposing to go abroad 
with his wife). But isn’t there a risk that 
the climate may disagree with your wife. 
The Other: It would hardly dare— 
Passing Show. 








Safeguards 


(Continued from page 22) 


and in nine cases out of ten the em- 
ployer will guard them if the mat- 
ter is presented to him properly. 

There has been more or less pub- 
licity given to the idea that small 
plants are, on the average a great 
deal worse than the large ones, so 
much so that it is difficult for them 
to get insured, but I don’t believe 
the figures that are available, bear 
out this contention. 

Records of some states show the 
small plants as having a better ex- 
perience and in others a worse ex- 
perience, but I have not yet seen 
any conclusive information on the 
subject. 

For example, the latest available 
data which I have seen from the 
State of Pennsylvania shows the 
small plants as having a better loss 
ratio than the large ones by about 
3%. In some states the reverse is 
true, and the results differ from 
year to year in a given state. 

Taking the experience of the 
Liberty Mutual in Massachusetts 
where we have a couple of thou- 
sands of small plants, for the last 
two years which are available, the 
loss ratio of the small risks is about 
2% better than the large ones. 

The most serious accidents, both 
from the standpoint of cost and of 
the injury involved occur on ma- 
chines, particularly at the point of 
operation. It accordingly follows 
that if the mechanical hazards can 
be thoroughly taken care of in the 
small plants, we have accomplished 
a large part of what we set out to 
do in cutting down the accident 
hazard. 

In this the state authorities and 
the insurance companies can work 
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hand in hand, the insurance com- 
panies giving an inducement under 
their plan of schedule rating for the 
protection of mechanical hazards 
and also using their persuasive 
power in “selling” the employer on 
the necessity of putting in safe- 
guards for the benefit of his em- 








They warn everybody not to go 
into the jungle alone, and tell the 
women and children not to venture 
far from the village even in the 
daytime,—“Safety Education.” 

However, when a lion that has 
whetted his appetite by a taste of 
human flesh becomes too bold and 





Foremen in a Factory Being Instructed in Safety Work 


ployees, where the schedule reduc- 
tion is not sufficient to justify it. 


The state is able, through its 
police power, to step in and where 
the employer does not respond to 
the insurance company’s efforts, 
and “swing the big stick” and insist 
on the work being done. 


Thus it seems to me that me- 
chanical guarding is the back-bone 
and most of the body as well, for 
safety programs in the small plants. 


Qo 


ECENTLY I saw some thrill- 

ing motion pictures taken by 
one of our modern explorers in 
Africa. These explorers tell us that 
the natives living in villages sur- 
rounded by the jungles and infested 
with wild animals believe in me- 
chanical guarding. 





starts to prey on one of the villages, 
they realize that education is not 
enough and that mechanical guard- 
ing is necessary. Either the hazard 
presented by the wild animal must 
be done away with or he must be 
placed in a safety cage. ‘ 


So they start out with their 
spears and other crude weapons 
and endeavor to eliminate this haz- 
ard, although they often risk their 
lives in accomplishing this result. 


Mechanical safeguards are just 
as necessary and effective for the 
punch press in Pennsylvania as for 
the lion in Africa and it is to be 
hoped that we will keep up a pro- 
gressive program of mechanical 
guarding, taking the worst offend- 
ers first, until all hazardous ma- 
chines are given the fullest possible 
protection. 
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Somewhere, Every Hour of Every Day, a Scene Like This Puts a Damper on the Efficiency of Workers 
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Domestic Shipments 


in Transit 
(Continued from page 8) 


cessity for transportation insurance 
as for fire coverage at any permanent 
location. Savings in transportation 
charges by accepting “released” bills 
of lading or receipts, involving no 
risk to the shipper if insured, and 
possibly greater promptness in col- 
lecting claims are other inducements 
tending to popularize the insuring of 
shipments in domestic trade. 
ooo 


Your Watchman 


(Continued from page 27) 


OME time ago, the Clark Threa¢ 

Company at their No. 2 Mill ir 
Newark made an investment in wat- 
er-proof covers. When a fire came, 
these covers paid for themselves 
many times over. 

A watchman patrolling the third 
floor shortly after six o'clock that 
morning noticed water dripping from 
the ceiling. Upon investigation he 
found a fire in progress in the mule 
spinning room on the floor above and 
gave the alarm. The mill brigade laid 
one hose stream, and the public fire 
department on their arrival laid two 
more. Inside the building ten sprink- 
lers had opened and prevented the fire 
from spreading beyond the mule car- 
riage in which it originated. But the 
dense smoke cut off the view for the 
fire fighters and prevented their de- 
terming the exact location or nature 
of the fire. This resulted in an indis- 
criminate use of hose streams, which 
were directed more or less blindly, 
without due regard to the probability 
that the sprinklers were handling the 
fire effectively. Only the advice of 
the mill fire chief prevented the un- 
necessary use of a water tower, which 
would probably have increased the 
damage while contributing nothing 
toward extinguishing the fire. 


Water collected on the floor to a 
depth of four inches, and leaked 
through in large quantities to the 
lower stories, which contained expen- 
sive machinery and considerable cot- 
ton stock in process, both easily dam- 
aged by water. But in the meantime 
the public salvage corps had not been 
idle. They themselves had brought 
sixty-seven water-proof covers, while 
the mill had on hand one hundred and 
seventeen. During the fire, the corps, 
aided by mill employees, were vigor- 
ously at work covering machinery and 
yarn in process and so preventing a 
large water damage. They did their 
work well, because it is conservatively 
estimated that had it not been for their 
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prompt action and the large supply of 
water-proof covers available at the 
mill, the loss might easily have reach- 
ed ten times what it actually was, or 


$70,000 instead of $7,000. 


After the fire was extinguished, it 
was found that it had not spread be- 
yond the mule carriage in which it 
originated, and had probably been 
controlled by the row of sprinklers 
which opened overhead. It seems, 


. therefore, that a more sparing use of 


hose streams would have been equally 
effective. Public fire departments, in 
judging how best to fight a fire, should 
recognize the possibilities of sprink- 
lers. It will help them also to have a 
good knowledge of the occupancy and 
the layout of machinery, and for this 
reason there should be real co-oper- 
ation between them and the mill peo- 
ple, who have an intimate knowledge 
of their own plant and the types of 
fires that are likely to occur there. 


oon 


Indianapolis Convention 
(Continued from page 6) 


renewal of old acquaintances is a de- 
lightful feature. 


own 


S to golf, this department of the 
convention will have some es- 
pecially keen competition this year 
since several of the trophies may pass 
into permanent possession of present 
holders, if the latter can unleash a 
style of play that will win for a third 
time. In any case the committee is 
anxious to have all the entries possi- 
ble. These should be sent to the Chair- 
man, Mr. Gage McCotter, care of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company at 810 Guarantee 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

All of the above has had no refer- 
ence to the women, the wives, daugh- 
ters, and mothers of the delegates who 
are in truth the most important part 
of the convention, since they furnish 
the inspiration which brings about 
the entire occasion. Everybody knows 
that there is nothing duller than a 
strictly stag gathering of this nature. 
Thus it is that the ladies’ auxiliary oc- 
cupies the time to good advantage 
during the business meetings. And 
when the men are released from their 
strenuous labors, the real fun begins, 
with sight-seeing trips, dinners at fine 
hotels and restaurants, shopping in big 
stores and smart shops, theatre par- 
tires, and finally attendance at the 
banquet, than which no occasion in 
mutual history holds more of enjoy- 
able interest. 


VERY - facility for convenient 

traveling to the convention and 
for comfortable rooms while there 
has been provided through the serv- 
ice departments of the Association 
and Federation. 


Delegates in buying their railroad 
tickets can make a considerable sav- 
ing by asking the station agent for a 
certificate. Mention that you are go- 
ing to the joint Mutual Convention 
of the Federation and Association, 
and the certificate will be made out 
for you. Hold on to it as if it were 
money, for on the return trip it will 
entitle you to half fare. 


Even if you are traveling only a 
little way, please ask for the certifi- 
cate, since two hundred and fifty ap- 
plications are necessary to secure the 
reduced rate. Thus, although a dele- 
gate near to Indianapolis might save 
only a dollar or two, he can be of 
assistance to his mutual associates 
from afar by swelling the total of cer- 
tificates to the required number. 


Headquarters of the convention 
will be at the Claypool hotel and res- 
ervations may be made direct. Or if 
members of the Federation desire this 
detail will be taken care of through 
the American Mutual Alliance at 180 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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What Luck 

Your Husband: “I did not marry you 
for your money, you know, rather in spite 
of it. Money does not make happiness, in 
fact, the less money the more happiness!” 

Young Wife: “Then, darling, we shall 
be wonderfully happy—Daddy went bank- 
yregt yesterday.”—Passing Show (Lon- 

on). 


Words, Wild Words 
“Your wife is talking of going to France 
this summer. Have you any objections?” 
“No, certainly not. Let her talk.”— 
Tit-Bits. 


Why? 

Larkin was an impatient landlord, and 
when the rent from a certain tenant was 
two days overdue he sent the offender this 
very curt letter: 

“Dear Sir: I regret to inform you that 
my rent is overdue. Please remit same by 
return of post.” 

A day or two later Larkin received the 
following reply to his communication: 

“Dear Sir: I don’t know of any reason 
why I should pay your rent. I can’t even 
pay my own.”—Answers. 


Hammer and Tongs 
“Pop, what’ a monolog?” 
“A monolog is a conversation between 
husband and wife.” 
“T thought that was a dialog.” 
“No, a dialog is where two persons are 
speaking.”—Capper’s Weekly. 
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“BEYOND CRITICISM” 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


~ 
” Gale & Stone, Boston. Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 


Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, 
James S. Kemper, Mgr. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 


Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 
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UTUALITY 
= ] in INSURANCE 


Dallas, Texas 


rend tein, Wi has stood the test of time 











Les Angeles, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newark, N. J. 
Pertland, Oregon 
St. Paul, Minn. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Whesipag, Con. The principle of Mutual Insurance has been in vogue 
ever since.the-days when ancient traders formed “jack- 
pots” to réimburse themselves for losses sustained at sea. 


Because Mutual Insurance has weathered the test of time and because it has 


stood longer than any other form of insurance, it is recognized to be the sound- 
est and most equitable of all. 

















Over 47,000 pellaghehtws in she Hardware 
Mutual C Ity 
their poner ad fer Mutual Insurance. 





HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
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TWIN MUTUALS 


GENERAL FIRE 
ARTICLES ON TOPICS OF AUTOMOBILE FIRE 


LIVE INTEREST TO THE THEFT AND COLLISION 
INSURANCE WORLD GENERAL LIABILITY 
EVERYWHERE AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


CONTAINS NEWS AND TIMELY 





Subscriptions $2.50 Per Year Twin Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Twin Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 
Address: 


180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1. A. SHIRLEY LADD, Secretary 
211 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Twin Mutuals Have Always Paid Dividends 












































Combined Statement of Companies 


COMPRISING 


FEDERAL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT MUTUALS 
JUNE 30, 1929 
ASSETS 
Cash and Investments $10,361,977.90 
Interest Accrued .oo......0..0.0.0.00.0cccees 134,343.91 
1,583,875.72 
$12,080,197.53 





LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums.......$ 6,366,852.13 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses. 412,202.21 
Other Liabilities 224,107.14 
5,077,036.05 


$12,080,197.53 





Dividends returned to policyholders 
since organization 
$29,271,902.14 


1 ) y; Federal Hardware & Implement Mutuals hi! 


Retail Hardware Mutual Hire Ins.Co. 


F MINNEAPOLIS, MINNE SO 


Hardware | Deshies Mutual Fre Ins.Co. 


F STEVENS POINT.WISCONSIN 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


F OWATONNA, MINNE SOT 
































A Sound Investment Structure 


@® 
Wrarre does my insurance 
company invest its funds?” That is a vital 
question to every thoughtful policyholder. It 
is a question that is always welcomed by this 
organization. 


The entire list of “L-M-€” investments has the 
endorsement of leading banking interests, as 
conservative, readily marketable and non- 
speculative. 


“L-M-C” premium income for 1928 was in ex- | 
cess of $9,000,000. Cash assets at the end of 
the year were over $10,000,000. 


For the sixteenth consecutive year “L-M-C” 
policyholders received substantial cash divi- 
dends on their insurance premiums, these divi- 
dends aggregating over $1,500,000 in 1928. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 


James S. Kemper, President 


Mutual Insurance Building Chicago, U. S. A. 


Associate Companies i American Motorists Insurance Company 
Under “L-M-C” Management Ic Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
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